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THE PARSEES AND THE TOWERS OF 
SILENCE AT BOMBAY, INDIA 


By Wirtit1am Tuomas Fee, U. S. Consut GENERAL, BOMBAY 


The following story of the Parsee people and the description of the Towers of Silence 
at Bombay were written at the United States Consulate largely during hours in the 
night-time, at seasons when the excessive heat of India prevented Dame Nature from 
performing her part of the ‘‘ sweet restorer.”’ 

Lt ts not claimed that anything new has been told, though it is hoped that some of 
the old may have been stated in a new light. St is mainly descriptive and written 
solely for the pleasure and profit of my fellow-countrymen, who of late years have found 
much of interest in the traditions and customs of the people of India. 

Zam under great obligations to many Parsees for considerable data and help given 


me, but especially to my friend, the late Dossabhai Framjee Karaka, the historian. 
The drawing and photographic feature ts made use of to illustrate the development 


and individual attainments of members of this remarkable race. 


HOUGH comparatively small in 
point of numbers, the Parsees 
occupy one of the foremost 

places among Indian nationalities. 
Their social position, peculiar customs, 
manners, and foreign designation are 
impressively striking to a stranger on 
his first visit to Bombay. ‘Their story 
is a romantic tale of a people whose 
ancestry appeared at the very dawn of 
history, and who occupied Persia when 
Abraham was a nomadic wanderer, tend- 
ing his flocks on the sandy plains beyond 
the Euphrates. They claim that their 


WM. THOS. FEE. 


ancestral race was the foremost Asiatic 
nation of their time, whose grandeur, 
magnificence, and glory were unsur- 
passed; that their kings were the most 
powerful and wisest of monarchs, whose 
armies were renowned for courage and 
military prowess; that they were valor- 
ous and energetic, bringing up their 
youth to ‘‘ride, draw the bow, and speak 
the truth;’’ that their heroes were as 
humane as they were courageous; that 
their women were as brave as they were 
fair, and as celebrated for the freedom 
allowed them as for their modesty. 
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“RELIGION OF ZOROASTER ”’ 


The Parsees are of Persian origin, of 
the Iranic race, and are supposed to have 
had a common ancestry, somewhere in 
West-Central Asia, where man, as we 
now know him, is said to have had his 
birth. More than 3,000 years ago their 
forefathers left the uplands of that mys- 
terious Aryan home from which our 
own ancestors had already gone forth, 
and were in all probability the first of 
the Indo-European family to embrace a 
purely monotheistic faith. 

In religion they are followers of Zo- 
roaster, who was a religious reformer 
and founder of this ancient Persian re- 
ligion at a period probably prior to the 
Assyrian conquest of Bactria, his native 
country, which is said to have taken 
place 1,200 years before the Christian 
era. At all events, the religion of Zo- 
roaster can certainly claim a hoary 
antiquity which unquestionably chal- 
lenges our deep respect. 

The scripture of this faith, the Parsee 
Bible, is called the ‘‘ Zend-Avesta’’ or, 
more properly, simply ‘‘Avesta,’’ or 
“Avesta and its Zend.’’ While Zend is 
understood to mean the translation of 
the original text and commentary, inthe 
Zend language, the oldest form of Iranic 
speech known, and to which Dr March 
gives the name of ‘‘ Old Bactrian,’’ the 
Zend-Avesta embraces the whole Parsee 
religious literature, ancient and modern. 

The Avesta proper is one of the most 
interesting documents coming to us from 
the early history and religion of the 
Indo-European family. It is made up 
of several distinct parts, many of which 
are fragmentary and of different ages, 
some of which must be many centuries 
older than ourera. This religious sys- 
temisamonotheism. It recognizes the 
dual principle of good or light, and evil 
or darkness. Fire is its principal em- 
blem, as being the purest of allelements ; 
hence the misconception that its ad- 
herents are fire-worshipers. The com- 
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mon charge of worshiping fire, the sun, 
water, and air, brought against the Par- 
sees, is not well founded. The Parsees 
emphatically deny the charge, and _ his- 
tory gives several accounts of acts of 
hatred shown by the Parsees toward 
idolatry. 

God, according to the Parsee faith, is 
the creator, preserver, and ruler of the 
universe. Heisthe emblem of glory and 
light. In view of this a Parsee while 
engaged in prayer is directed to stand 
before fire or turn his face toward the 
sun, because they appear to be the most 
proper symbols of the Almighty. Such 
is still the present practice among their 
descendants in India. 

Zoroaster, the Parsee Moses, appears 
as a being of supernatural endowments 
and as receiving from the supreme di- 
vinity, by personal interviews, by ques- 
tions and answers, the truths which he 
is to communicate to men. The idea 
of a future life and the immortality of 
the soul pervades the whole of Avesta 
literature. The doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body at the time of the 
last judgment is claimed as a genuine 
Zoroastrian dogma, without the slight- 
est trace of its being borrowed from a 
foreign source. 

With religion Zoroaster has com- 
bined both moral and speculative phi- 
losophy in a remarkable degree. In 
regard to man, he takes cognizance of 
two intellects—the ‘‘Asno-Krato,’’ the 
innate or born wisdom, and the ‘‘ Go- 
ashosruto-Kratu,’’ or acquired wisdom. 
The Zend-Avesta insists in emphatic 
terms that ‘‘ virtue alone is happiness 
in this world,’’ and its path is the path 
of peace. 

The moral foundation of the Parsee 
religious works is built upon three basic 
injunctions, which are pithily expressed 
in the Avesta, viz., ‘‘ Humata,’’ ‘‘ Hu- 
khta,’’ and ‘‘ Hvarshta,’’ which mean 


‘‘ good thoughts,’’ ‘‘ good words,’’ and 
‘* good deeds. 


”» 
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EMIGRATION TO INDIA 


When the Persian Empire of Sassa- 
nides was destroyed by the Saracens 
in 651 A. D., the great mass of the 
nation was forced to adopt the faith of 
Islamism, the religion of their Moham- 
medan conquerors ; but a small num- 
ber clung to the old Zoroastrian faith 
and took refuge in the wilderness of 
the Persian province of Khorasan. 
After much wandering and enduring 
great persecution and hardship, they, 
in the eighth century, emigrated to 
India and made a settlement at Sanjan, 
in the neighborhood of Surat. Here 
they lived in the Sanjan country for 
some seven hundred years in tranquillity 
and in full enjoyment of their religious 
rites, under the government of the 
Hindoo rajahs of Sanjan, Guzerat. 

They chiefly occupied themselves in 
agriculture and industrial pursuits. It 
is said that they not only turned the 
face of the territory they occupied from 
a dreary jungle into a fruitful garden 
and made it blossom as the rose, but 
they also enjoyed considerable pros- 
perity. 

About the time of the discovery of 
America the Hindoo rajah’s govern- 
ment, under which they lived, was over- 
thrown by a Mohammedan-Afghan con- 
queror. ‘The Parsees, with a high char- 
acter for fidelity, were loyal to the Indian 
kings, who had given them and their 
ancestors a welcome when they had been 
driven from their own Persian homes 
by the same foe. They gathered their 
forces to the standard of the rajahs, 
and proved themselves of great valor. 
The result of the campaign was, how- 
ever, oneof disaster. They were finally 
dispersed from the Sanjan country and 
compelled to seek new homes in other 
parts of Guzerat. 

It was probably some time after this 
event, though there does not seem to ex- 
ist any authoritative record of the exact 
date when the Parsees arrived in Bom- 
bay. It may, however, be safely said 


that their settlement in that island was 
some time before Bombay was ceded to 
the British, in 1669, by the King of 
Portugal, asa dowry of Catherine, Prin- 
cess of Braganza, who became the wife 
of Charles the Second of England. 

As a sect in Persia they have disap- 
peared under religious persecutions, and 
have sunk into ignorance and poverty, 
though still preserving a reputation for 
honesty, industry, and obedience to law 
superior to that of other Persians. 
THEY HAVE RETAINED THEIR INDI- 

VIDUALITY FOR 1,200 YEARS 

There seems to be no authoritative in- 
formation as to the number composing 
the first exodus to India, or if the Parsee 
colony was ever materially increased by 
early additions from Persia. Some tra- 
ditions have it that there was a paucity 
of females among them, and that they 
intermarried with Hindoo women on 
their first coming to India. This tra- 
ditional intimation of racial mixture is 
not well received by the Parsee people 
of today. However it may have been, 
there is one thing certain, that if ever the 
practice did occur it surely was short- 
lived, as no custom of today is more re- 
ligiously observed than that of inter- 
marriage among their own people. 

For some 1,200 years they have lived 
among theall-absorbent Hindoos, yet this 
mere handful of people have not been ab- 
sorbed. During the last 300 vears the 
transmissiveinfluenceofan Anglo-Saxon 
civilization has been reflected upon them, 
yet they remain Parsees still. India has 
in turn been conquered and reconquered 
by all the great nations of history, from 
Greek to Britain. Her conquerors have 
each shaped the affairs of half of the 
earth. The possession of the Indian 
Peninsula seems an indispensable re- 
quirement for sovereignty in the East. 
Internecine wars, racial strifes,and caste 
prejudices have robbed her of her own; 
pestilence and famine have blighted her 
fairest flower; yet during all these cen- 
turies,amid all the vicissitudes of oriental 
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life, have lived the worthy descendants 
of the ancient Persian people, true to 
their faith, and have substantially pre- 
served and transmitted the main char- 
acteristics of their ancestral race. The 
Parsee stands unique in the history of 
mankind. 

The Parsees of India have been ex- 
ceedingly prosperous and have steadily 
increased in number, now being vari- 
ously estimated at about 100,000 souls. 
They are most numerousin Bombay. A 
few have settled in China and remote 
places in India for the purpose of trade, 
but these outlying settlements do not 
contain more than perhaps 4,000 people. 
It is calculated that about 85 per cent of 
the Parsees in India reside in the Bom- 
bay presidency, which was found by the 
census taken by the government of India 
in 1901 to be 78,552. Of these 46,231 
reside in city of Bombay. 

On the spread of Mohammedanism to 
India they became again the subject of 
persecution. Since the occupation of 
India by the British they have fared 
better, and now form a peaceful, intelli- 
gent, wealthy, and influential commu- 
nity. 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Physically they are tall and erect, hav- 
ing remarkably small hands and feet, 
with facial features resembling the Eu- 
ropeans. They have a quickness of ac- 
tion bordering on nervousness. ‘Their 
hair is jet black and their eyes are dark. 
In their manners they are exceedingly 
polite, kind, and hospitable, often put- 
ting themselves to great inconvenience 
to accommodate a stranger. In the 
habit of diet they are religiously ab- 
stemious, and are exceedingly temperate 
in the use of tobacco and intoxicating 
liquors. 

Excepting, perhaps, fisn, fowl, and 
mutton, they are not a ‘‘ meat-eating 
people.’’ Like most oriental nations, 
a principal food among them is rice, 
served in curries and in a hundred dif- 


erent ways. 
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Fully three-fifths of the population of 
the globe live on rice; the founders of 
the five great religions of the world 
were nourished by it. It might be worth 
while for scientists to look a little more 
closely into the brain-making qualities 
of this worthy food. 

They were never known to have prac- 
ticed the barbarous custom of ‘‘ suttee,’’ 
the burning of the widow on the funeral 
pyre with the corpse of her husband, or 
of following their Hindoo neighbors in 
the cruel practice of prohibiting their 
widows, often mere infants, from re- 
marrying. ‘They are also free from the 
caste system so rigidly practiced by the 
Hindoos. Since they have freed them- 
selves from Hindoo influences and be- 
come amenable to Western civilization, 
the practice of infant marriage has sub- 
stantially ceased among them. ‘Their 
women are treated with respectful con- 
sideration and have long since been lib- 
erated from the seclusion of the zenana 
andthe use of the purdah., 

The long, flowing ‘‘ saree’’ of many 
silken tints, wrapped about the body 
in graceful folds, gives to the female 
Parsee a garment of exquisite beauty 
and rarecomfort. It would bea matter 
of great regret if this graceful dress 
should give place to modern European 
fashion, with the tight corset and the 
high-heeled shoe, that destroy the grace- 
ful carriage and health of the wearer. 

The Parsee women are generally of 
good figure and of pleasing and intelli- 
gent countenance. Many of them have 
a light olive complexion and are consid- 
ered very handsome. ‘They appear to 
great disadvantage by being obliged to 
conceal their hair, of which nature has 
graced themina most luxuriant manner, 
under the ‘‘mathabana,’’ a custom re- 
garded as a token of feminine modesty. 
A Parsee historian states that there is 
no injunction against keeping the head 
uncovered ; yet the Parsees haveimbibed 
the notion, supported by long usage and 
originally imported from Persia, that it 
is sinful and contrary to religion to leave 
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the head uncovered, either by day or 
night ; hence a Parsee is never without 
his skull cap or a woman without her 
‘“mathabana.’’ The latter is a thin 
white linen of the size of a small hand- 
kerchief. 

CUSTOMS AND MANNERS 


As a separate community the Parsees 
have not only their peculiar religion, but 
also their own moral code, and as a civil 
body they are not only permitted, but 
also aided by the state, in inforcing 
their own laws of marriage and divorce. 
Their ancient custom governing inherit- 
ance and succession has been enacted for 
them, on their petition, into the form of 
a legal statute by the empire. They 
enjoy full religious freedom, and their 
peculiar customs and manners are fully 
protected by the liberality of the British 
rule in India. 

For a number of years after they 
came to India they adhered to the use 
of their native Persian language; but 
as time rolled on they gave it up for 
Gujerati, the language of the Hindoos, 
among whom they dwelt. Gujerati 
now forms their vernacular. ‘They are 
taught English from earliest childhood, 
and they study in the schools Persian 
and Sanskrit as classics. They all 
speak Hindustani, and many of them 
are fluent in the Persian tongue, in 
which they keep up communication 
with their brethren in Persia. 

Their worship in the course of time 
became tainted by many Hindoo prac- 
tices, and the reverence for the fire and 
sun, as emblems of the glory of ‘‘ Or- 
muzd,’’ naturally degenerated into idol- 
atrous practices. However, the wor- 
ship in recent years has been restored to 
its pristine purity, and the sacred fire 
which Zoroaster is said to have brought 
down from heaven is kept burning in 
consecrated spots and temples are built 
over subterranean fires. 

They have a _ priesthood which, 
strange to say, are not educators or 
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teachers of the people, as is usually the 
case in other religious systems, nor are 
they themselves necessarily educated, 
but are simply a class of men who per- 
form the ceremonial rites of the religion 
at marriages and funerals, tend the fires 
on the temple altars, burn incense, chant 
hyms, and say prayers. 

The Parsee is imbued with a spirit of 
toleration and is most respectful toward 
the religions of others. Besides their 
own sacred days, they observe many of 
those of the Hindoos. In Bombay they 
celebrate the holidays of the English 
and close their shops and places of 
business on the Christian Sabbath. 

There is now a marked desire on the 
part of the Parsees to adapt themselves 
tothe manners and customs of the Euro- 
peans. The Parsee mode of life may 
be described as an eclectic ensemble, 
half European and half Hindoo. As 
they advance every year in civilization 
and enlightenment, they copy more 
closely European manners and modes 
of living, adopting the bad with the 
good—regretfully too much of the for- 
mer. A Greek historian has remarked 
that of all nations the ancient Persians 
were most distinguished by their readi- 
ness in imitating foreign manners and 
customs. This peculiarity their de- 
scendants have retained to the present 
day. 

During their sojourn in Guzerat they 
willingl, adopted the language, dress, 
and other social customs of that country , 
and they now have taken as completely 
to English manners and customs, so 
much so that when they speak of ‘‘ going 
home’’ they mean to England. ‘The 
educated and influential classes have al- 
ready adopted in their domestic life the 
comforts, conveniences, elegancies, and, 
we may also add, the costliness of the 
European style. 

The domestic arrangements of their 
houses have also undergone, of late, vast 
changes. Their houses are generally 
built in good taste, upon well-conceived 
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plans, and they are well ventilated. 
Their villas or garden houses are some 
of the best in Bombay. The drawing- 
rooms are richly furnished and deco- 
rated and the walls adorned with land- 
scapes and historical pictures, while the 
particular boast of a Parsee is to have 
his house brilliantly lighted with many 
lamps and chandeliers of every descrip- 
tion. 

A great improvement has taken place 
among the Parsees in their mode of 
taking meals. Years ago they used, 
like the Hindoos, to eat them squatting 
on the ground, and the viands were 
served to them in a brass dish, on which 
they wereallspread out at the same time, 
a practice still in vogue among the poorer 
classes. ‘The better classes have for a 
long time past adopted the table and 
chair, with all the usual accompaniments 
of a Europeandinner. At large parties 
the tableis spread outin English fashion, 
instead of as formerly, when hundreds 
sat in a line in rows upon an oblong 
sheet of cotton cloth laid upon the floor, 
each eating his food off a plantain leaf 
upon which it was laid out. 

The public and private schools of 
Bombay are largely attended by their 
children, and every effort is made to pro- 
cure translations of standard English 
books. Asa matter of fact it may be 
said that the Parsees are very progress- 
ive, and that it is only necessary for 
them to understand the value and ad- 
vantage of whatever may be offered them 
to induce them to accept it with eager- 
ness. 

PUBLIC-SPIRITED GENEROSITY 


At present they seem to have lost all 
their military spirit. Many follow com- 
mercial and mercantile pursuits, some 
of them being the wealthiest merchants 
in India, while others have obtained 
high favor in government offices or have 
won distinction by reason of their char- 
itable gifts. Four Parsees have been 


especially honored by the late Queen 
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Victoria. The heads of two families 
have been made baronets—Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhai and Dinshaw Maneckjee 
Petit—and knighthood has been con- 
ferred upon the late Kavasjee Jehangir 
Readymoney and M. M. Bhownagree, 
at present representing the district of 
Bethnal Green in the British House of 
Commons. 

They provide for their own poor and 
infirm. Strikingly strange, one never 
sees in Bombay a Parsee soldier, servant, 
or beggar. 

But their faultless generosity is 
broader than their race, and many of 
the fine public buildings, colleges, and 
hospitals, of which Bombay is justly 
proud, owe their origin and maintenance 
to the liberality, wealth, public spirit, 
and genius of the Parsees. Indeed, it is 
a most significant fact that the one hun- 
dred thousand followers of Zoroaster 
who still tend the sacred flame, in spite 
of their numerical insignificance, play 
so large a part in the development of 
India. 

A comparison of the political stand- 
ing and social surroundings of the Parsee 
community in Bombay with that of their 
sister community in Persia furnishes 
one of the most remarkable examples in 
the whole range of English history of 
the beneficence of British rule. 

It is interesting to relate that the 
Parsees of Persia have been helped by 
their wealthy kinsmen in Bombay, espe- 
cially as regards their education and the 
lightening of their political burdens. 
The rupees which the Parsee commu- 
nity has spent till now for the allevia- 
tion of the sufferings of their followmen, 
irrespective of caste or creed, are to be 
counted in crores, and one of the hap- 
piest and most remarkable features of it 
is that this spirit of catholic charity 
burns not only at home—that is, in the 
country which they have adopted as 
their own—but wherever they take 
themselves, either for the pursuit of 
business or pleasure. 
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Interior of Fire Temple 


There 


are some thirty fire temples in Bombay. 


The picture shows the sacred fire and 


attending priests in the Anjuman, or Community, fire temple at Dhobie Talao, Girguam 


Road, Bombay. 
EDUCATED AND PROGRESS- 

IVE PEOPLE 
It will be of interest to note the per 
cent of literacy of this people in com- 
parison with the principal races of the 
Bombay presidency, as obtained by the 
last government census. The popula- 
tion of the presidency of Bombay, in- 
cluding the native states, is given at 
25,435,000 of people. The literacy 
of the inhabitants of the entire presi- 
dency is given at 6.4 per cent. The 
literacy of the Hindoos is given as 60 ; 
the Mohammedans as 41; the Jains as 
270; the Brahmins at 320; the Parsees 


HIGHLY 


at 650 per 1,000 of their respective 
people. In point of intelligence, edu- 
cation, wealth, refinement, and public 
charity, the Parsee stands preéminently 
at the head of all the races of Western 
India. 

There are perhaps few, if any, large 
cities where the death rate approaches 
that of Bombay, yet it speaks well for 
the sanitation and vitality of the Parsee 
community, on observing the compara- 
tive death rate of the different races in 

3ombay, that the Parsees are next low- 
est tothe Europeans. It might be fur- 
ther stated that the European in India 
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A Parsee Lady in Regulation Dress 
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Jamsetjee Nusserwanjee Tata, the Business Prince and Philanthropist of Bombay 


By commerce, trade with China, and cotton manufacture Mr Tata has accumulated vast 
wealth. His firm has branch houses and representatives in the principal cities of the world, 
and he has become one of the foremost business men of his race, and of India. His city resi- 
dence in Bombay is palatial and his hospitality unbounded. He is the most loyal subject of the 
King Emperor, yet one of his present great aims is to develop some of the vast resources of India. 

He has recently visited America to learn something of her manufacturing skill and methods, 
that he might be enabled thereby to reduce the iron ores of which India is so rich. 

He has set aside thirty-two lakhs of rupees (one million dollars, gold) of his wealth for the 
founding of an ‘‘Indian University of Research,’’ for the purpose of affording facilities for 
original scientific research and investigation in the broadest sense possible. 

Mr. Tata is a leader in the building improvement of Bombay. The vast hotel which he is 
constructing is a monument to his public-spiritedness and will reflect great credit upon the city. 
It is built of basalt rock, is seven stories high, covers two squares of ground, and fronts on the 
Bay of Bombay, over which it has a magnificent outlook. It has been building for the past five 
years, and is now nearing completion, at an estimated cost of more than twenty-one lakhs of 
rupees (about seven hundred thousand dollars, gold). 

He intends to make it ‘‘ not only the finest hotel in India, but in all the East.’’ 
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From Stereograph, copyright, by Underwood & Underwood 


A Parsee Schoolmaster and His Class of Boys 
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Navrozjee Maneckjee Wadia, C. I. E. 


A Parsee merchant and a companion of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire. 
He is reputed to be the richest man in Bombay. His mother, the late Bai Motlibhia Maneckjee 
Wadia, has endeared her memory for many generations to come by her munificent charitable 
gifts. Mr Wadia will leave by deed of trust his entire vast fortune to universal charity and 
relief of the distressed, without distinction of nationality, race, cast, color, sex, or condition. 
He is also the Bearer of the Cross of the Legion of Honor, conferred upon him by Napoleon III. 
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A Parsee Bride and Groom 


A promising barrister-at-law of Bombay, with his handsome bride 
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invariably sends his children home. 
The fact is there are but very few 
European children in Bombay, and the 
European population consists mainly of 
the adult class; hence the death rate 
among them would naturally be the 
minimum. The Parsee has many chil- 
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A Parsee School Girl in Regulation 
Dress 


dren ; therefore it can be well stated that 
the mortality rate is decidedly in favor 
of the Parsee. 

The reason that brought a custom 
into life in the East may have long since 
ceased to exist and is perhaps forgotten, 
yet the custom may be continued. On 
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seeking to learn why, one is met with 
the answer, ‘‘ It is an immemorial cus- 
tom’’ or ‘‘It is part of religion,’’ when 
in fact religion has little to do with it. 
But religion has a broad back. 

After some devastating famine in 
times gone by cattle became scarce, and 
to encourage their increase became a 
necessity. The cow with the high 
hump was selected by the Brahmin 
caste or some powerful rajah and pro- 
nounced sacred; hence she was per- 
mitted to propagate and roam at will ; 
yet today it would seem difficult to give 
a reason why one kind of a cow more 
than another, or even why any, should 
be considered sacred. 


SOME PECULIAR CUSTOMS 


In the early days the use of soaps 
and disinfectants were unknown. ‘The 
urine of cows was found to contain an 
element of ammonia. The Parsees were 
taught to use it for cleansing and puri- 
fying purposes and as a disinfectant. 
Surely the reason for the practice of 
this disgusting and filthy habit has long 
ceased ; yet, strange to say, it is still 
continued in use today, and it is even 
said to have a religious sanction. A 
corpse, though it may have died of 
plague or other contagious disease, is 
first washed and disinfected (?) with the 
product of the cow before being borne 
on an open bier through the public 
streets of Bombay to the Towers of 
Silence. 

In connection with the ceremony of 
the dead, the face of a deceased Parsee 
is exposed three or four times to the 
gaze of a dog during the funeral oration 
and the dog is finally led, following the 
corpse, to the Towers of Silence. One 
is told that the dog is supposed to guide 
the soul of the dead toward heaven and 
to ward off the bad influences of evil 
spirits to which it may be exposed. 
The exact object and meaning of this 
strange ceremony cannot be satisfacto- 
rily given. The better-educated Par- 
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sees claim that there is no reason for it, 
and none seems to be found. It is a 
striking example of a custom being con- 
tinued after the reason has ceased to 
exist or at least has been forgotten. 

Another odd custom in vogue among 
the Parsees is that the name of the father 
is given to the son asasurname. For 
instance, if a Parsee of the name of 
‘‘ Framjee Dossabhoy '’ had ason whose 
name was Maneckjee, his full name 
would be ‘‘Maneckjee Framjee.’’ When 
again his son had a son whose name was 
Jebanjir, his full name would be ‘‘ Je- 
hanjir Maneckjee.’’ The grandfather’s 
name is dropped entirely within three 
generations. 

Sometimes the name of a distinguished 
ancestor is added after the father’s name, 
but this is not even continued for more 
than a few generations. This practice 
has a tendency to destroy the family 
unit and lessen its influence and mag- 
nify the caste or tribe. 

While the general voice of the Parsee 
community seems to be unfavorable to 
the admission of aliens to the Zoroas- 
trian faith, and the trustees of the prin- 
cipal Fire Temple in Bombay have pro- 
hibited such persons from entering its 
sacred precincts, nevertheless prose- 
lytism to the religion does occasionally 
occur. Parsee priests are to be found 
whose objections can be overcome and 
who will permit the sacred precincts of 
the Fire Temple, over which they pre- 
side, to be invaded by alien converts to 
the Parsee faith. 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES 


The Parsees, owing to their coming 
in contact with the Hindoos, adopted a 
number of their customs, among which 
was unfortunately included the practice 
of infant marriage. Hindoos are most 
strictly enjoined by their ‘‘Shastras’’ 
to have their girls married before they 
have reached the age of nine years. 
Great disgrace is attached to the parents 
on their failure todo so. The Parsees 
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seemed to have participated in this idea, 
and consequently practiced, until within 
recent years, infant marriage of their 
daughters. This custom is now no 
longer followed by the Parsees in Bom- 
bay, but instances of the kind, we are 
informed, may still occur in some out- 
of-the-way place in Guzerat, where the 

















A Parsee School Girl in Regulation 
Dress 


light of a higher civilization has not yet 
dawned. The most sensible persons 
among them have always disapproved 
of the absurd custom, and it may be 
stated that the practice of infant mar- 
riage among the Parsees is nowa custom 
of the past. 

Marriages are generally arranged by 
the parents of the contracting parties. 
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The Framjee Dinshaw Petit Parsee Sanitorium 


A handsome structure for a noble purpose, built out of a fund set apart by the late 


Mr Framjee Dinshaw Petit for the benefit of his Parsee coriimunity. 
The length of the building is 293 feet and the depth is 75 feet. 
thirty-six families in all—twelve on each floor. 


It can accommodate 
To each of such families two rooms are 


assigned, with a bath-room, kitchen, and other necessary arrangements. 
A noticeable feature -in connection with the sanitary arrangements of the building 
is the introduction of the ‘‘ Macerating Bacteriological Tanks’’ for the disposal of sewage 


and sullage. 


The cost of the building, including grounds, is nearly five lakhs of rupees. 


Sometimes they may commission a 
match-making priest to find a suitable 
party for their child. The horoscope of 
the boy, as well as that of the girl, may 
be examined by the professor of astrol- 
ogy to determine whether the respective 
stars of the proposed pair are in har- 
mony. ‘The wealth, position, and social 
standing of the parents are thoroughly 
investigated and considered. Whenthe 
heads of both families have been satis- 
fied and approval given as to the suit- 


ability of the match, the betrothal takes 
place, usually at a day fixed by the 
astrologer. ‘There is little ceremony 
attending this occasion, and it is con- 
sidered to be made binding by the ex- 
change of presents. 

For several days preceding the date of 
marriage, which is usually fixed on cer- 
tain days of the year supposed to be 
propitious for such ceremony, a succes- 
sion of dinners and ‘‘ natches’’ are given 
tofriendsofthefamily. Itiscustomary 
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Sir Jamsetjee Jijibhai, Third Baronet 


He represented the city of Bombay at the Coronation of King Edward VII, and is by com- 
mon consent the recognized head of the Parsee community of Bombay. 

The vast wealth of his family has built bridges and reservoirs, founded and maintained uni- 
versities, colleges, hospitals, schools, and charitable funds for the benefit of all races, without 
regard to cast, color, or creed. 
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on these occasions to make exchange of 
presents between the kinsmen of the 
bride and groom. The bride is also pre- 
sented with valuable ornaments by the 
proposed father-in-law. Many thou- 
sands of rupees are spent upon these 
antenuptial festivities. 

On the wedding day a large number of 
friends are invited by the contracting 
parties to witness the nuptial ceremony. 
Following the custom of the Hindoos, 
the wedding always takes place after 
the sun has set, in accordance with the 
promise given to the Rajah of Sanjan by 
the Parsees on their first landing in In- 
dia. ‘The wedding guests, when assem- 
bled, to the number frequently of one 
thousand and more—the men in full 
Parsee costume —‘ snow white, the ladies 
arrayed in rich jewelry and dresses of 
variegated colors,splendidly ornamented 
with gold and embroidery, the evening 
enlivened by the music of a band— 
form a beautiful scene, rarely witnessed 
in any other part of the globe. 

Bouquets of flowers, upon which rose- 
water is sprayed from a golden jar, in 
order to give them a perfume, are passed 
among the guests. Packets of ‘‘ pan- 
supari,’’ made of the nut of the arica 
palm, upon which a portion of chunam 
or lime is smeared, wrapped in the leaf 
of the beetle vine and pinned together 
with a clove, are distributed to the 
guests. 

The procession of the bridegroom was 
formerly attended with great splendor 
and state, as is still the practice of the 
Hindoos. Gaily comparisoned horses, 
chariots, and sometimes elephants are 
used to convey the bridegroom to the 
home of the bride. On reaching the 
home of the bride, the bride and groom 
are seated opposite each other in chairs, 
placed on a carpet or large rug, and the 
guests and relatives are seated in circles 
about them. 

For the following details the writer has 
abbreviated from a description of a mar- 
riage ceremony furnished him by his 
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good friend, the late Dossabhai Framjee 
Karaka : 

A piece of cloth is held between the 
bride and groom, as a curtain, so as to 
screen them from each other's sight. 
Under this curtain they are made to hold 
each other’s right hand in their grasp. 
Then another piece of cloth is placed 
around so as to encircle them, and the 
ends of the cloth are tied together in a 
double knot. In the same way raw 
twist is taken and wound round the pair 
seven times by the officiating priests, 
who during the performance repeat the 
short prayers of Yatha Ahu Vairyo. 

On completing the seventh round the 
twist is tied seven times over the joined 
hands of the couple, as well as round 
the double knot of the ends of the cloth 
previously put aboutthem. When this 
is over incense is burnt on a fire placed 
in a flat metallic vase, after which the 
curtain is suddenly dropped down and 
the bride and bridegroom, who have 
each beeu provided with a few grains 
of rice, hasten to throw them at one 
another. Thisis followed by a clapping 
of hands from the ladies seated around 
the bridal pair, and the applause is taken 
up by the gentlemen outside. 

After throwing the rice the couple sit 
side by side, when the recital of ‘‘ ashir- 
wad,’’ or blessings, by two “‘ dasturs,’’ 
or chief priests, follows ; one of these 
stands before the bride and the other 
before the bridegroom. 

The holding of the curtain between 
the bride and the bridegroom and its 
subsequent removal are meant to show 
that up to the time of the ceremony they 
were separated from each other, but 
that they areso no longer. Their being 
made to sit opposite to one another at 
first and side by side a little later on 
also expresses the same notion. The 
grasping of their right hands by each 
other and their being tied by a string 
signify that they are thenceforth united. 
The putting round of the string and the 
cloth,so as to encircle them with a double 
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The Tower of Silence and Fire Temple at Uran 

The photograph was taken from a rock in the cliffs of the overhanging mountains by an 
artist especially sent out by Messrs Underwood & Underwood, of New York. The Tower has 
been but recently dedicated, and hence the grounds are yet unimproved. The wall, capped 
with broken glass, that surrounds the grounds is noticeably in the foreground. The Tower is 
not a large one. ‘The inclined pathway to the door that admits the corpse and pall-bearers is 
very distinctly shown. The oblong white arched-roofed building to the right, near a targola 
palm, is a small Fire ‘Temple, where the sacred fire is ever burning, and is used by the mourners 


for prayers. 


knot at the ends, means that they are’ the love and affection of the husband and 
now joined and made one. The object wife for each other should be so strong 
of using raw twist, and of its being put that nothing can undo it. 

round them seven times, is to show that The reason for the twist being strung 
while raw twist itself can be very easily round seven times is because this num- 
broken, when it is strung round seven _ ber is held to be very auspicious among 
times and twined into one it forms so the Parsees, there having been seven 
strong a band that it cannot be broken archangels, seven heavens, and seven 
by ordinary strength, thusimplying that continents known to the ancient Per- 
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A Model of a ‘‘ Tower of Silence’’ 


This model gives a fair idea of a Tower of Silence ; the circular wall, steps, drainage wells, the 
door, and also the inside construction are exactly represented in miniature. 


sians. Lastly, the throwing of a few 
grains of rice upon each other is watched 
with much interest by the friends and re- 
lations of the bride and bridegroom. 

The eyes of all, particularly of the 
ladies, are upon the pair to see which 
succeeds in throwing first the rice as 
soon as the curtain is withdrawn. The 
one who succeeds is supposed to evince 
the more love and affection of the two. 

Then the senior ‘* dastur’’ begins the 
more solemn part of the marriage cere- 
mony, and pronounces the following 
blessing: ‘‘ May the omniscient Lord 
bless you with many sons and grand- 
sons, with good livelihood, heart-rav- 
ishing friendship, and an existence of 
one hundred and fifty years.’’ 


Portions of the brief address which 
follows the blessing are given below. 


By the helping name of Ahura Mazda may 
your happiness increase. 

May you be brilliant. 

Try to do good deeds. 

Be increasing. 

Be victorious. 

Learn to do good deeds of piety 

3e worthy to do good deeds. 

Think of nothing but the truth. 

Speak nothing but the truth. 

Do nothing but what is proper. 

Shun all bad thoughts. 

Shun all bad words. 

Shun all bad actions. 

Praise deeds of piety. 

Commit no acts opposed to piety. 

Praise the Mazdayasnan religion. 

Do nothing without mature consideration. 

Acquire wealth by good means. 
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Say what is true before your superiors, and act 
according to their orders. 

Be courteous, sweet-tongued, and kind toward 
your friends. 

Do not indulge in scandals. 

Avoid being angry. 

Do not commit sins for the sake of avoiding 
shame. 

Do not be ambitious. 

Do not torment others. 

Do not entertain wicked jealousy. 

Do not be naughty. 
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Treat your friends in a way agreeable to them. 

Do not enter into any discussion with persons 
of illfame. 

Speak in an assembly after great consideration. 

Speak with moderation in the presence of 
kings. 

Preserve the good name of your father. 

In no way annoy your mother. 

Keep yourselves pure by means of truth. 

Be immortal like Kaikhosru. 

Be well-informed like Kaus. 

Be as brilliant as the sun. 

















From Stereograph, copyright, by Underwood & Underwood 


Tower of Silence 


Where vultures devour the Parsi dead, Malabar Hill, Bombay, India. 


Avoid evil thoughts. 

Avoid evil passions (revenge). 

Deprive not others of their property. 

Keep away from the wives of others. 

Be industrious in following good professions. 

Do good to the pious and to the virtuous. 

Do not quarrel with the revengeful. 

Never be a partner with an ambitious man, 

Do not become a companion of a backbiter or 
a scandal-monger. 

Do not join in company of persons of illfame. 

Do not cooperate with the ill-informed. 

Fight with your enemies only by fair means. 





Be as pure as the moon. 

Be as illustrious as Zarthosthra. 

Be as strong as Rustam, 

Be as fertile as the earth. 

As soul is united with the body, so be you 
united, friendly with your friends, broth- 
ers, wife, and children. 

Always keep good faith, and preserve a good 
character. 

Recognize only Ahura Mazda, the omniscient 
Lord, as your God. 

Praise Zoroaster as your spiritual leader. 

Treat Ahreman, the evil spirit, with contempt. 
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When the ceremony has been con- 
cluded the bridegroom, accompanied 
by his friends, retires to his own house, 
where they all sit down to a banquet. 
The bride’s party are entertained by her 
father. The ladies are first served, and 
when they have left the table it is pre- 
pared for the gentlemen. 

The Parsees, from their earliest so- 
journ in India, have refrained from eat- 
ing meat on the day of marriage, toavoid 
giving offense to the feelings of the 
Hindoos. The viands, therefore, con- 
sist of fish, vegetables, sweetmeats, 
fruits, preserves, and similar articles. 
Wines are drunk freely, and several 
toasts are proposed by the company, in- 
cluding the health of the wedded pair, 
their parents, and the chief men of the 
assembly. After dinner the ladies retire 
to their own houses, but the gentlemen 
sit till alate hour enjoying the pleasures 
of a ‘‘natch,’’ or of a band that follows. 
A repetition of the nuptial benediction 
is also performed by the priests after 
midnight before a few select friends and 
relatives. 

As the couple are invariably young, 
separate accommodation is seldom al- 
lotted them after their marriage, nor 
even when they have attained adult age 
do they leave the parental roof. They 
live in the same house with the other 
members of the family. 

Though a father has six or seven sons 
they all reside, with their wives and 
children, in the house of their sire, and 
the gray-headed old man is often able 
to look with pride and pleasure upon 
the group of children and grandchildren 
around him. 


THE TOWERS OF SILENCE 


Mr John Fryer, who arrived in Bom- 
bay in the year 1671, says in his book 
of travels: ‘‘On the other side of the 
great inlet to the sea is a great point 
abutting Old Women’s Island, and is 
called Malabar Hill; a rocky, woody 
mountain, yet sends forth long grass. 


At the top of all is a Parsy tomb, lately 
reared. On its declivity, towards the 
sea, the remains of a stupendous pagod, 
near a tank of fresh water, which the 
Malabars visit it mainly for.’’ This 
‘* Parsy tomb,’’ or ‘‘dokma,’’ as it is 
called in the vernacular, still exists on 
Malabar Hill. 

In accordance with religious injunc- 
tions, the Parsees build their Towers of 
Silence on the tops of hills, if available. 
No expense is spared in constructing 
them of the hardest and best materials, 
with a view that they. may last for cen- 
turies, without the possibility of pol- 
luting the earth or contaminating any 
living beings dwelling thereon. 

On Malabar Hill, a long, prominent, 
rocky ridge, paralleling and overlook- 
ing the Arabian Sea, are built the 
‘“ Towers of Silence.’’ They are five in 
number, the one mentioned by Dr Fryer 
now more than 230 years old; another 
for the use of suicides only, and three 
others. 

They are surrounded by about six- 
teen acres of ground, artistically laid 
out and planted with beautiful flowers 
and tropical plants. Just inside the 
entrance gate is a peculiarly constructed 
building, set apart for a fire temple and 
a house of prayer. These ‘‘ Dokmas,’’ 
or ‘‘ Towers of Silence,’’ are built upon 
one plan, but their size may and does 
vary. The largest of them measures 
276 feet in circumference, or about go 
feet in diameter, surrounded by a cir- 
cular wall, 20 to 30 feet in height, built 
of the hardest stone, and faced with 
chunam or white plaster. There is an 
opening or door just above the ground 
level, through which the dead bodies are 
carried by professional corpse-bearers, 
who have gone through certain religious 
ceremonies and who are alone privileged 
to carry the corpses into the tower. No 
one else can enter or touch them. 

That an intelligent idea may be given 
I have annexed hereto a ground plan 
of a tower of silence. Inside the tower 
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Ground Plan, Towers of Silence, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


a. Row of Pavi for children. é. Outer wall. 

6. Row of Pavi for females. S. Underground drain. 
c. Row of Pavi for males. 
da. Foot paths. 


g. Charcoal filter. 
A. Undergronnd well 
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is a circular platform, about 270 feet in 
circumference, and entirely paved with 
large stone slabs, and divided into three 
rows, called ‘‘ pavis,’’ for the bodies of 
the dead. As there are the same num- 
ber of pavis in each concentric row, 
they diminish in size from the outer to 
the inner ring. 
THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 


The outside row is used for the bodies 
of males, the next for those of females, 
and the third or inner row for those of 
children. These receptacles or ‘‘pavis’’ 
are separated fromeach other by ridges 
called ‘‘dandas,’’ which are about an 
inch in height above the level of the 
pavis, and channels are cut into the 
pavis for the purpose of conveying all 
the liquid matter flowing from the 
corpses and rainwater intoa ‘‘bhandar’’ 
or a deep hollow, in the form of a pit, 
the bottom of which is paved with stone 
slabs. This pit formsthe center of the 
tower. 

When the corpse has been completely 
stripped of its flesh by the vultures, 
which is generally accomplished within 
an hour at the outside, and when the 
bones of the denuded skeleton are per- 
fectly dried by the powerful heat of a 
tropical sun and other atmospheric in- 
fluences, they are thrown into this pit, 
where they crumble into dust, the rich 
and poor thus meeting together after 
death in one common level of equality. 

Four drains are constructed leading 
from the bottom of the pit. They com- 
mence from the surroundiug wall of the 
bhandar and pass beyond the outside of 
the tower into four wells sunk in the 
ground at equal distances. At the 
mouth of each drain charcoal and sand- 
stones are placed for purifying the fluid 
before it enters the ground, thus ob- 
serving one of the tenets of the Zoroas- 
trian religion, that ‘‘ The mother earth 
shall not be defiled.’’ The wells have 
a permeable bottom, which is covered 
with sand to a height of 5 to 7 feet. 
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However distant may be the house of 
a deceased person, whether rich or poor, 
high or low in rank, he has always a 
walking funeral. His body is carried 
to the Towers of Silence on an iron bier 
by official corpse-bearers, and is followed 
in procession by the mourners, male 
relatives, and friends, dressed in white 
flowing full-dress robes, walking behind 
in pairs, and each couple joined hand in 
hand by holding a white handkerchief 
between them in sympathetic grief. 

This mode of disposing of the dead, 
which the Parsees have practiced for 
countless generations, is repulsive to 
the sentiment of nations accustomed to 
bury their dead in the ground ; but it is 
thoroughly sanitary, and clears away 
most effectually one of the greatest dif- 
ficulties encumbering the path of san- 
itary reformers in great cities. 

According totheir religion, earth, fire, 
and water are sacred and very useful to 
man, and to avoid their pollution by 
contact with putrefying flesh, the faith 
strictly enjoins that the dead bodies 
shall not be buried in the ground, burnt, 
or thrown into the rivers or sea. They 
further claim that it really carries out 
the doctrine of the equality of man more 
satisfactorily than burying or burning, 
since the bones of the whole community, 
rich and poor, rest together at last in the 
well within the Tower of Silence. 

A dismal impression is made at first 
thought upon the foreigner by these 
towers, where absolute silence has 
reigned forcenturies, and where, within 
the last half century, more than fifty- 
thousand Parsees have been exposed. 

THE VULTURES 

It is estimated that some five hundred 
vultures make their homes in the lofty 
tropical palms in the gardens that sur- 
round the towers, and when a corpse is 
ex posed in one of them they swoop down 
and do not rise again until all the flesh 
has been devoured. Within its silent 
precinct they are secluded and free from 
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all outside interference, and I have been 
told by those who have watched for the 
purpose that they never rise to the top 
of the tower with any substance what- 
ever. They are disqualified by the form 
of their weak, little curved, unretractile 
talons from seizing or carrying away 
living prey. 

These birds lay two eggs at atime. and 
are said to produce but once a year. 
Like the American eagle, they build 
their nests in inaccessible rocks and 
places remote from the hands of man. 

These jackals of the air are large in 
size and have remarkably keen sight. 
They have naked heads and necks, a 
broad, powerful, hooked bill, and strong, 
thick legs. They are gregarious, slow 
in flight, gluttonous of habit, and prefer 
carrion to living prey. 

In view of the fact that the corpses of 
all Parsees, regardless of the cause of 
death, even of the most contagious fever, 
smallpox, Bombay plague, or cholera, 
are thus exposed in the towers, it is re- 
markable that these vultures have never 
been known, so far as investigation can 
determine, to spread the contagion or 
suffer from it themselves. When all is 
over they come to the top of the towers, 
where they sit for hours without moving. 
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There is nothing of a sacred character 
ascribed to the birds which admirably 
perform this disgusting though useful 
work in the economy of nature. ‘The 
fact is that there is no unpleasant taint 
of this charnel-house in the grounds 
about the towers, there being not the 
faintest odor of death to mingle with the 
perfume of the flowers blooming in this 
beautiful garden. 

Ivuropeans may regard the Parsee sys- 
tem as barbarous and repugnant to civ- 
ilized ideas. The Parsees are quite as 
much justified in so regarding our sys- 
tem of sepulture. The undoubted fact 
remains that from the sanitary aspect 
the Parsee system is infinitely the better 
of the two. True, we do not like to 
think of the vultures hovering around 
the funeral procession for the last few 
miles, or of others awaiting it, perched 
on, and greedily gazing down into, the 
tower. Their system is at all events 
the more perfect solution of the sanitary 
side of the question, especially in this 
hot and moist tropical climate. Death 
is a solemn reminder of the equality of 
all men before the law of nature, and 
their mode is an efficient preventive to 
post-human distinction, vanities and 
funeral pomp. 


CHINA AND THE UNITED STATES* 


By Sir CHENTUNG LIANG-CHENG, K. C. M. G. 


Envoy ExTRAORDINARY AND 


MINISTER 


PLENIPOTENTIARY FROM CHINA TO 


THE UNITED STATES 


ROM the earliest intercourse of 
the United States with China, the 
relations between our two coun- 

tries have been of the friendliest charac- 
ter. When the governments of Europe 
in the past century, singly or in combi- 
nation, took aggressive action against 
China, the United States always refrained 


from acting with them or following their 
example. But especially since the days 
when your distinguished citizen, Anson 

surlingame, after having represented the 
government of the United States at the 
court of Peking,served so ably as theam- 
bassador of the Imperial Chinese govern- 
ment in making a series of treaties with 


* An address to the Commercial Club of Chicago, November II. 1905 
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foreign powers, and particularly the 
treaty of 1863 with your government, we 
have been drawn more closely together. 

The constant policy of your govern- 
ment in regard to the affairs of the Far 
East has been one of conspicuous mag- 
nanimity and justice. This was amply 
manifested in-the settlement of the dif- 
ficulties of 1g00 and throughout the ne- 
gotiations with the powers in the follow- 
ing year. I recall with unspeakable 
pleasure the conduct of President Mc- 
Kinley at that time, through whose wis- 
dom and forbearance my country was 
saved much humiliation. The policy 
which he marked out was followed by 
his successor, President Roosevelt, whose 
fairness and high sense of justice have 
been always evinced toward us. Norcan 
I fail to mention the friendship and pro- 
tecting careof thateminent and lamented 
statesman, John Hay,Secretary of State. 
For these reasons the Chinese, as a gov- 
ernment, are under a deep sense of grati- 
tude, and, asa people,are naturally most 
friendly inclined toward the govern- 
ment and people of the United States. 
Hence it was that I experienced a feel- 
ing of no little satisfaction when I was 
honored with the mission to represent 
the country of my birth in the country 
of my education. 

The subject about which doubtless 
you would be glad to hear from me 
the commercial possibilities between the 
two countries—is one respecting which 
the members of the Commercial Club, 
with their long experience and keen 
judgment, are better judges than my- 
self. But I cannot fail to see that, as 
China is brought more and more closely 
in contact with foreign countries, as the 
people come to learn the necessities, the 
conveniences, and the comforts enjoyed 
by the people of other lands, as by 
travel, by education, by long residence 
abroad, her demand for foreign com- 
modities will be largely increased. 
China is not, to a great extent, a manu- 
facturing country; nor is she likely to 
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be in the near future. Her people are 
too easily satisfied with what they can 
readily purchase in the world’s markets. 
Nor are her-people, who have enjoyed 
art, culture, refinement for centuries, 
disinclined to modern luxuries and con- 
veniences. The present foreign trade in 
that ancient empire is chiefly confined 
to the coast provinces. It is anticipated 
that the abolition of the likin tax, as 
provided in the recent commercial 
treaties, when fully carried out, will 
forever destroy that formidable barrier 
to internal commerce so long deplored 
by merchants, both foreign and native 
alike. When her immense natural re- 
sources shall have been developed, her 
purchasing power will indeed be greatly 
increased. 

It is this commercial growth I long 
to see established between the two coun- 
tries, and it has been my pleasure, as 
well as my-duty, to smooth all differ- 
ences which might threaten its complete 
realization. But there is one difference 
now engaging the serious attention of 
the two governments which I may be 
pardoned for bringing to your atten- 
tion. The exclusion question and the 
administration of theexclusion laws are 
matters which seem to have engaged 
very little the consideration of the 
American people; but they are matters 
of vital importance to the Chinese di- 
rectly concerned. While I wish it to be 
understood that it is not my intention 
to unduly criticise the laws or the ad- 
ministration of the laws, the mention of 
some facts may aid you in a proper con- 
sideration of this question, which has a 
direct connection with the improvement 
of our commercial relations. 

When the American Commissioners 
went to Peking to negotiate the immi- 
gration treaty of 1880, in the first memo- 
randum which they submitted to the 
Chinese plenipotentiaries in setting forth 
the object of their visit, they stated that 
the restriction they desired was ‘‘ en- 
tirely of laborers.’’ An examination of 
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their detailed negotiations, which were 
fully reported to their government, will 
show that they made no other demands. 
After receiving most sacred assurances 
that the restriction shall be ‘‘ reason- 
able, and not absolute prohibition,’’ the 
Chinese government gave consent to the 
American government’sdemands. This 
was considered at the time by the Amer- 
ican Commissioners, as their official 
reports show, as a concession from the 
Chinese government without any guid 
pro quo. The Chinese government had 
good reason to believe that the question 
would be handled with dueleniency, and 
that the Am2rican p2ople would not take 
advantage of their good nature. 
Fourteen years elapsed, and the Amer- 
ican government by resolution of the 
Senate again sought to negotiate a modi- 
fication of the treaty with the Chinese 
government. Thetreaty of 1894, which 
expired December last by limitation, 
containing a provision that no Chinese 
laborer shall enter the United States, 
wastheresult. It should be stated that 
there is no indication in this resolution 
that the Senate desired the exclusion of 
any other class of Chinese than laborers. 
It is evident that the object of the Amer- 
ican government was to secure, and the 
consent of the Chinese government was 
given to, the prohibition of Chinese la- 
borersonly, and nootherclass. During 
more thana score of years of restriction 
and prohibition, abuses have sprung up 
on both sides. ‘Time will not permit me 
to enumerate the numerous cases of 
hardship and unjust treatment of which 
the exempt classes of Chinese have been 
made the victims because of the over- 
zealousness of some United States gov- 
ernment officials in discharging their 
duty in keeping out the prohibited class 
of Chinese. Suffice it to say that prior 
to the President’s order of last June it 
had so stirred up the feeling of the 
Chinese people that the boycott against 
American goods was the regrettable con- 


sequence. 
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In compliance with the wishes of the 
American government, the Chinese gov- 
ernment has issued an imperial decree, 
warning the people to respect every 
treaty stipulation under penalty of se- 
vere punishment, and urging them to 
suppress the boycott pending action of 
Congress to relieve the situation, and 
the provincial authorities have issued 
similar proclamations. The Chinese 
government, while viewing with con- 
cern the exclusion of Chinese laborers 
under undue discrimination is, never- 
theless, not unwilling to take into con- 
sideration the condition of things al- 
leged toexistin thiscountry. But aside 
from the laboring class, all other classes 
should be admitted, and should receive 
the same treatment as is accorded to 
similar classes of Europeans entering 
this ‘‘land of freedom.’’ As the laws 
and the immigration regulations stand 
today, aside from the five classes named 
in the expired treaty of 1894, namely, 
students, merchants, teachers, travelers, 
and officials, the following classes of 
Chinese cannot enter the United States, 
to wit, bankers, lawyers, journalists, 
priests and the clergy, physicians, den- 
tists, insurance agents, brokers, and 
traveling commercial agents. Nothing 
was farther than this from the thought 
of the original negotiators. 

In fact, the laws on the subject seem 
to be in such a state of hopeless con- 
fusion that different attorneys-general 
have rendered conflicting opinions as to 
the meaning of certain vital require- 
ments, with the result that the regula- 
tions, which should be intended merely 
to carry into effect the provisions of the 
laws, impose conditions additional to 
the laws and unwarranted requirements, 
which have the force of legal enact- 
ments. In consequence Chinese sub- 
jects have been made to suffer great 
hardship in their attempt to land in the 
United States, and after being admitted 
they have been incessantly harassed by 
immigration agents of the government 
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with domiciliary visits and unreasonable 
interruptions while pursuing quietly and 
peaceably their lawful vocations in this 
country. True, every nation has the 
supreme right to make its own laws, but 
it is liable to be held accountable in some 
future day for any wrong done thereby 
to the subjects‘of foreign governments. 
Any new settlement of the exclusion 
question, therefore, in order to satisfy 
the Chinese government and to be in 
accord with the dignity and sense of 
justice of this great American republic, 
must have regard to the unsatisfactory 
manner in which the laws and regula- 
tions relating to Chinese immigration, 
nade in pursuance of treaty stipula- 
ions, have been administered, and 
should correct the abuses that have 
sradually sprung up, which render the 
resent state of affairs intolerable. 

What China asks is only fair play and 

lue consideration, and she can well rely 
mm the justice of the American people 
and on the wisdom of their law-makers, 
headed by their illustrious President, 
who is the champion of peace, of hu- 
manity, of just dealing, to bring this 
mportant question to a successful set- 
tlement and remove the only serious 
obstacle to the freer development of 
our commercial relations. 

A lamentable event has recently taken 
place in the murder of several American 
missionaries in one of the remote locali- 
ties of China, to which I think it proper 
to refer. Repeated imperial edicts have 
recognized that foreign missionaries are 
lawfully in China; their beneficent work 
in instruction, hospitals, and charity has 
been recognized by my government, and 
the authorities have been enjoined to 
afford them all possible protection. The 
cause of the recent mob violence has not 
yet been definitely ascertained, but the 
Foreign Office at Peking has hastened 
to inform the American minister that 
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prompt punishment will beinflicted upon 
the murderers and full indemnity made 
for the injuries and losses sustained by 
the missionaries. 

Unfortunately the Chinese govern- 
ment, though influenced by a sincere de- 
sire to repress lawlessness, is not always 
able to anticipate and prevent mob vio- 
lence ; but China is not the only country 
which is sometimes put to shame by the 
acts of excited and bad people. It does 
not excuse the bloody deeds of which the 
missionaries are the sufferers to say that 
more Chinese subjects have been cruelly 
murdered by mobs in the United States 
during the last twenty-five years than all 
the Americans who have been murdered 
in China by similar riots, but it may in 
some degree palliate the shocking crimes 
in China. I cannot, however, refrain 
from saying that in every instance where 
Americans have suffered from mobs the 
authorities have made reparation for the 
losses, and rarely has the punishment of 
death failed to be inflicted upon some of 
the guilty offenders. Onthe other hand, 
I am sorry to say that I have not been 
able to recall a single instance where the 
penalty of death has been visited on any 
member of the mobs in the United States 
guilty of the death of Chinese; and in 
only two instances of mob violence out 
of many has indemnity been paid by the 
authorities for the losses sustained by the 
Chinese. 

I am free to say that the United States 
government has on many occasions ex- 
erted its power and authority to secure 
punishment of the criminals through the 
courts, but public opinion in the locali- 
ties has been so strongly against the Chi- 
nese that all the murderers have escaped 
punishment. Let us hope that a better 
day is coming for our respective peoples, 
and that the civilization and humanity 
of both nations will prevail over barba- 
rism and savagery. 





WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED BY THE 
UNITED STATES TOWARD BUILDING 
THE PANAMA CANAL* 


By TuHeEoporeE P. SHoNTs 


CHAIRMAN OF THE ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION 


HEN I received Vice-Presi- 
dent Lupton’s invitation to 
come before your association 

and talk on the Panama Canal, I ac- 
cepted it with pleasure because of the 
opportunity it afforded of talking to busi- 
ness men in a business way of what isa 
great business project. As Iviewit, the 
building of the Panama Canal is a busi- 
ness, not a political, proposition. I pro- 
pose, in what I have to say to you, to 
talk as a practical man to practical men 
who are themselves engaged in large 
commercial enterprises and who know 
from experience the difficulties to be met 
and the enormous amount of thought 
and labor involved in the inauguration 
of great undertakings in the United 
States. You will be able to appreciate, 
therefore, how every difficulty was ag- 
gravated in an enterprise of the magni- 
tude of the Isthmian Canal, in which 
the preparatory work had to be carried 
on 2,000 miles from the base of supplies. 
But this is not all. The work had to be 
done ina hostileclimate and under health 
conditions which, through centuries of 
neglect of all sanitary principles, had be- 
come a menace to the lives of all persons 
save natives of the tropics. 

In order, therefore, to make the Isth- 
mus a place fit to live in and to work 
in, there were three fundamental tasks 
which had to be performed in advance 
of all others: 

First. Thorough sanitation of the 
Isthmus. 

Second. Providing suitable habita- 
tions for all classes of employés. 


Third. Providing a system of food 
supply which would afford to all em- 
ployés opportunity of obtaining whole- 
some food at reasonable cost. 

First. In regard to sanitation: When 
the United States began this work there 
were no systems of water works, of sew- 
erage, or of drainage on the Isthmus. 
The people depended largely on unpro- 
tected cisterns for their water supply, 
filled during the rainy season, and on 
barrels filled from neighboring streams, 
all breeding places for mosquitoes. The 
filth of ages had accumulated around 
the dwellings and in the streets, undis- 
turbed except when washed away by 
torrential rains. Pools of stagnant water 
had existed for years in proximity to 
dwellings, and insect-breeding swamps 
lay undrained adjacent to the cities and 
many of the towns. Seventy per cent 
of Panama is now supplied with pure 
mountain water, fed from a storage 
large enough to furnish sixty gallons 
per day to each inhabitant after its 
present population shall have increased 
one-half. Fifty per cent of a complete 
modern sewerage system has been in- 
stalled, and work on the remainder is 
being carried rapidly forward. The first 
million of brick for paving its streets 
are on the ground. The city has been 
fumigated time and again, first house 
by house, to stop the spread of disease, 
and again as a unit—that is, the entire 
city at one time. A large force is just 
finishing a thorough cleaning of the 
city—the first scrubbing it has had dur- 
ing its centuries of existence ; and Gov- 


* An address to the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, D. C., 
November 9, 1905. 
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ernor Magoon, under whose jurisdiction 
all this work has been so successfully 
accomplished, is arranging to raze inany 
of the worst shacks and replace them 
with modern sanitary buildings. Within 
a year, it may confidently be predicted, 
Panama will be a city well watered, well 
sewered, well paved, and clean and 
healthful. 

What has been done for Panama is 
being done for Colon and every impor- 
tant labor camp across the Isthmus. 
Work on Colon’s water reservoir is well 
under way, and temporary measures are 
being employed to safeguard the city’s 
health pending the report of a board 
appointed to recommend plans for per- 
manent improvements. An abundant 
supply of pure water from mountain 
springs has been provided at Culebra 
and at other important labor centers 
along the line of the canal, and ade- 
quate drainage is being installed in them 
also. 

Four thousand one hundred men are 
now employed in these sanitary under- 
takings. So effective has been the work 
that yellow fever has been virtually ex- 
tirpated from the Isthmus. In June 
last there were 62 cases of yellow fever 
there; in July, 42; in August, 27; in 
September, 6, and in October, the worst 
month of the year for yellow fever, 3— 
no one of the latter among the em- 
ployés and all originating many miles 
from the line of the canal. In regard 
to general health conditions, I was told, 
when on the Isthmus in October, that 
there were over a hundred less patients 
in Ancon Hospital than there had been 
for many months, although we had 
brought in 4,000 additional laborers 
during the previous two months, and it 
was from thc new arrivals that the hos- 
pitals were usually recruited. 

To fully understand what has been 
accomplished by our sanitary work, it is 
only necessary to compare the present 
rate of sickness with that which pre- 
vailed on the Isthmus when the French 
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were in possession. In August, 1882, 
the second year of the French occu- 
pancy, with a force of 1,900 men, the 
death rate was 112 per 1,000. In Au- 
gust, 1905, with a force of 12,000 men, 
there were only eight deaths, or two- 
thirds of a man per 1,000. 

If we have not, 1s our critics com- 
plain, made ‘‘the dirt fly,’’ we have 
made the filth fly, and we have made 
yellow fever, that supreme terror of the 
tropics, fly so far from the Isthmus that 
it will never, let us hope, find its way 
back again. 

We have established a hospital sys- 
tem which includes a large hospital at 
Colon and another at Ancon, and a num- 
ber of smaller hospitals at convenient 
points alongtheline. Theone at Colon 
is built on piers over the Atlantic 
Ocean, and patients there have at all 
times the benefit of cool and invigorat- 
ing sea air. That at Ancon is one of the 
largest and best equipped in the world, 
situated on the hill above Panama and 
commanding a superb view of moun- 
tains and sea. 

The management and service of the 
hospitals are on a par with the natural 
advantages and beauty of location. 
Colonel Gorgas, who is in direct charge 
of hospitals, has organized a staff of 
doctors and nurses for which it would 
be difficult to find a superior anywhere. 
Mr Isham Randolph, one of the mem- 
bers of the consulting board of engi- 
neers, who recently visited the Isthmus, 
said, in a letter published on his return: 
‘‘The hospitals are a source of just 
pride to our people. If sickness could 
ever be regarded as a boon, it may be 
so thought of in Ancon and Colon.’’ 
No less emphatic testimony comes from 
Mr D. M. Hazlett, who speaks from 
personal experience as a patient in 
Ancon Hospital. Writing in the Pan- 
ama J/ai/, he says: ‘‘ The medical staff 
and corps of trained nurses are beyond 
criticism. No expense has been spared 
in providing the various wards with all 
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the conveniences which science and ex- 
perience cancommand. ‘There is prob- 
ably no institution in the world where 
patients receive better treatment or more 
faithful service than in Ancon Hospital.’’ 

Second. In regard to providing quar- 
ters for the employés: The commis- 
sion inherited fromthe French company 
more than 2,100 buildings, all in bad 
condition. During the past year 649 of 
them have been repaired, 58 new build- 
ings have been erected, and 67 more are 
in course of construction; two new 
hotels, three stories high and containing 
from 55 to 60 rooms each, have been 
completed, and authority has been 
granted for eight others, a portion of 
which are under construction at the 
present time. Work is in progress also 
on cottages for married employés and 
on bachelor quarters. In this work of 
construction 2,400 men are employed, 
and additional carpenters are being sent 
out with every steamer. This work is 
being pressed forward with the utmost 
vigor. 

Third. In regard to food supplies: 
This was the most serious problem that 
confronted us. If wecouldn’t feed the 
men, we couldn’t build the canal. 
Owing to the fact that the natives never 
look beyond their present necessities, 
no surplus food supply ever accumu- 
lates. This normal condition of no 
surplus was greatly intensified by the 
almost total failure of the crops for the 
two preceding years, by the abandon- 
ment by agricultural laborers of their 
farms back in the hills for work on the 
canal, where they received higher pay 
for shorter hours, and by quarantine 
against the port of Panama on account 
of bubonic plague, which prevented the 
arrival of foodstuff from neighboring 
provinces. 

We were thus brought face to face 
with the problem of feeding twelve 


thousand (12,000) men, with base of 


supplies 2,000 miles away. 
We immediately arranged to open 
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local commissary stores at every im- 
portant labor camp, to provide mess- 
houses, and to furnish food, both cooked 
and uncooked, to all employés at cost. 
We cabled orders to have our steamers 
equipped with refrigerating plants ; we 
arranged for the erection of a temporary 
cold-storage plant at Colon, and we pur- 
chased refrigerator cars for immediate 
shipment to the Isthmus, thus establish- 
ing a line of refrigeration from the mar- 
kets of the United States to the com- 
missary stations of the Isthmus. We 
also purchased from individual lessees 
the equipment in existing hotels and 
assumed their management ourselves. 
The net result of these efforts is that 
today we are affording to all employés 
opportunity to obtain an abundant sup- 
ply of wholesome food, cooked and un- 
cooked, at reasonable prices. The silver 
men—by which I mean the common 
laborers—are being fed for 30 cents per 
day, and the gold employés—by which I 
mean those of the higher class—at go 
cents per day, and it is good food in 
place of bad. There may be dispute 
about the blessing of tainted money, but 
there can be none about the curse of 
tainted food. 

3ut in addition to these fundamental 
tasks of improving the health conditions 
on the Isthmus and providing for the 
physical comfort and well being of all 
classes of employés, another essential 
preliminary to actual canal building has 
been receiving our earnest attention. I 
refer to the enlargement and improve- 
ment of our facilities for receiving and 
distributing the immense quantities of 
materials and supplies which will enter 
into the construction of the canal, as 
well as into the work referred to. The 
only really valuable instrument essential 
to canal building acquired by our gov- 
ernment in its purchase from the French 
was the Panama Railroad. But this 
instrument, like all the others whose 
wrecks cover the Isthmus, had been neg- 
lected and its equipment allowed to be- 
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come obsolete. If the docks, wharves, 
warehouses, terminal yards, locomo- 
tives, and cars of the Panama Railroad 
had been in good repair, which they 
were not, they still would have been 
entirely inadequate to properly care for 
and handle the small commercial busi- 
ness the road. was transacting. The 
existing facilities, poor as they were, 
were rendered less efficient by the entire 
absence of any mechanical appliances on 
the docks to assist in receiving or dis- 
charging the steamers’ cargoes. The 
negro laborer was the only power em- 
ployed ; he was at once the only hoist- 
ing machine and the only traveling crane 
in use. Imagine, then, the congestion 
which necessarily ensued when the ac- 
cumulated orders in the states began to 
arrive in large quantities on both sides 
oftheIsthmus. To aggravate the situ- 
ation, while the deluge of arriving ma- 
terial was at its height, the commercial 
business of the road increased nearly 50 
per cent over the year before; and at 
the moment when we thought affairs 
could get no worse, two cases of bubonic 
plague at La Boca resulted in two con- 
secutive quarantines at that place, com- 
pletely tying up that outlet for 60 days. 
Furthermore, the personnel of the Pan- 
ama Railroad as acquired had not been 
educated on modern lines, and therefore 
was completely paralyzed when con- 
fronted with the onerous conditions 
caused by this congestion. It was neces- 
sary, consequently, to begin at once the 
construction of new wharves equipped 
with modern mechanical appliances, and 
of large terminal yards at both ends of 
the road; of extensive warehouses ; of 
suitable machine shops, and of a modern 
coal hoisting plant, which will reduce 
the cost of handling coal from ship to 
engines from $1.30 to about 12 cents 
per ton. 

We have also purchased new and 
more powerful locomotives, larger cars 
for both passenger and freight services, 
and heavy steel rails for relaying the 


road, and have strengthened the bridges 
to enable them to carry the heavier 
equipment. We have reorganized the 
personnel of the road, putting into the 
higher positions experienced, aggres- 
sive, up-to-date men, with the result 
that with the old equipment and facili- 
ties they have cleared up during the last 
thirty days an accumulation of over 
12,000 tons of commercial freight. With 
the advent of our increased dock facili- 
ties, terminal yards now nearly com- 
plete, and new power and equipment 
now arriving, the road will be in a posi- 
tion to handle efficiently and economic- 
ally a vastly larger volume of business 
than heretofore. 

While all this necessary work was in 
progress the task of purchasing, for- 
warding, and distributing the enormous 
quantity of materials and supplies of all 
kinds was receiving our constant and 
most careful attention. The purchases 
included not only the items entering 
into the permanent plant, but also those 
required for the preliminary work. To 
give you an idea of the magnitude of 
these purchases I will read for you the 
principal items : 

61 steam shovels. 

1,300 flat cars. 

12 rapid unloaders. 

22 unloading plows. 

13 earth-spreaders. 

324 dump-cars. 

12 hoisting engines. 

120 locomotives. 

5,000 tons of steel rails. 

125,000 cross-ties. 

12,000 pieces of piling. 

14 air compressing machines. 

3 cranes. 

152 rock-drills. 

30,000,000 feet of lumber (approxi- 
mately ). 

2 dipper dredges. 

646,000 pounds blasting powder. 

617,500 pounds dynamite. 

7,000,000 paving brick. 

3,500,000 building brick. 
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500,000 square feet roofing tile. 

36,000 barrels cement (approximate- 
ly). 

3 steel water tanks and towers. 

12 stand pipes. 

2 ocean steamships. 

The approximate total cost of our pur- 
chases was about $9,000,000. It should 
be borne in mind that at the time when or- 
ders for most of these items were placed 
the industries of the United States were 
crowded with domestic business and were 
unable, consequently, to make prompt 
deliveries. It should be borne in mind, 
also, that after machinery had been man- 
ufactured here and set up, it had to be 
taken apart, shipped two thousand miles 
over steamship lines already taxed to 
their full capacity, and on arrival on the 
Isthmus had to be again set up before 
ready for use. Then, too, on account of 
many reports as to the prevalence of yel- 
low fever on the Isthmus, it wasvery diffi- 
cult at a critical time for concerns fur- 
nishing material to get steamers to take 
it there, because of fear that their crews 
might become infected and their vessels 
might be quarantined when they wished 
to return tothe United States. Finally, 
the steamers of the United Fruit Line 
from New Orleans, which had been carry- 
ing a considerable amount of the freight 
going tothe Isthmus, were put out of ser- 
vice on account of yellow fever in that 
city. 

To the various causes of delay men- 
tioned is to be added the requirements 
of law, that all bids for materials used in 
government work shall be advertised for. 
This compels a delay in all cases of from 
ten to thirty days. 

Furthermore, in addition to the pur- 
chases for the canal, the following have 
been ordered for the Panama Railroad : 

500 box cars—4o-ton. 

12 caboose cars. 


10 refrigerator cars. 
6 passenger coaches. 
24 locomotives. 


2 wrecking cranes. 
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1 locomotive crane. 
1 pile-driver. 
3 





track scales—r1oo-ton. 

1 modern coal-hoisting plant. 

1 cantilever crane for coal-hoisting 
plant. 

In regard to all equipment purchases, 
both for the canal and the railroad, it 
should be stated that the gauge of the 
Panama Railroad, being wider than the 
standard gauge in the United States, 
made it impossible to use second-hand 
rolling stock of any kind; all locomo- 
tives and cars had, therefore, to be built 
toorder. After the supplies reached the 
Isthmus we had to contend not only with 
the lack of terminal facilities and me- 
chanical appliances already mentioned, 
but also with an inadequate equipment 
with which to distribute it to its destina- 
tion or the force to handle it. These ob- 
stacles have been largely surmounted. 
The elimination of yellow fever and the 
establishment of better systems of hous- 
ing and feeding the employés have ena- 
bled us to recruit our working forces till 
those assigned to the material and sup- 
ply division now number over 2,100 men. 

I have so far, gentlemen, endeavored 
to give you an idea of the difficulties 
which we have had toencounter and over- 
come in order to make the Isthmus a 
place fit to work in and to collect the 
tools with which to work. So far as 
actual excavation and dredging are con- 
cerned, we have not endeavored to ac- 
complish much. Asa general principle, 
in which I think you will all concur, it 
is inadvisable to attempt to run a rail- 
road before the tracks are laid. Weare 
now working, however,six steam shovels 
in Culebra Cut, which is the largestsingle 
factor in the construction of the canal, 
and have removed approximately 1,000, - 
900 cubic yards of material. By this 
work we are accomplishing two things : 
First, we are putting the levels of the 
ut in proper condition for the iistalla- 
ion of the largest number of machines 
which can be effectively operated, and, 
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second, we are gathering data which will 
be useful in future estimates of the cost 
of canal construction. In the Culebra 
work 2,600 men arenowemployed. We 
are also building railway tracks and 
yards, and are dredging at both ends of 
the canal, so far as advisable, until the 
question of typeof canalisdecided. This 
should be determined within the next 
ninety days. It should be understood 
that all the work we have done is appli- 
cable to any type of canal. 

The question of labor is a grave and 
perplexing one. We have advanced far 
enough to knowthat wecan secure a suf- 
ficient supply of labor from the tropics, 
so far as numbers are concerned. The 
question of quality is a very different 
matter. Unlessa much greater efficiency 
can be developed than is secured at pres- 
ent, we shall have to look elsewhere. 
Probably I can best convey to you a just 
estimate of the quality of this labor by 
relating an incident which came under 
the observation of Senator Millard dur- 
ing hisvisitontheIsthmus. Sitting on 
the deck of the steamer //avana, he was 
watching the unloading of a heavy piece 
of machinery from the hold of the ves- 
sel. The tackle got caught in the rig- 
ging on the deck above; the foreman in 
charge of the gang of laborers sent one 
of them above to free the tackle. The 
laborer went to the place to which he was 
sent and did what he wastold todo. The 
foreman, paying noattention tohim after 
he started on his errand, missed him a 
few minutes later, and looking around 
for him, discovered him sitting peace- 
fully at the spot to which he had been 
sent. ‘‘ What are you doing there?’’ 
yelled the foreman. ‘‘ You told me to 
come here, sah.’’ ‘‘ Well, why didn’t 
you come back?’’ ‘‘ You didn’t tell 
me to, sah.’’ 

It is to this class of labor that we are 
paying from 80 cents to $1.04 per day 
in gold, and out of which it is estimated 
we do not get more than 25 per cent of 
the efficiency of labor in the United 
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States. This is the kind of labor to 
which we are compelled to apply the 
eight-hour law—that is, to aliens, who 
know nothing of the law’s existence 
until they arrive onthe Isthmus. Such 
application will increase the labor cost 
of canal construction at least 25 per 
cent and will adj many millions un- 
necessarily to the total expenditure. 
In my opinion, it ts a mistake to handicap 
the construction of the Panama Canal by 
any laws save those of police and sanitation. 
I want to go on record here that the ap- 
plication of the eight-hour law, of the 
contract-labor law, of the Chinese ex- 
clusion act, or of any other law passed 
or to be passed by Congress for the 
benefit of American labor at home, to 
labor on the Isthmus, is a serious error. 
Over So per cent of the employés of the 
canal will be aliens. A majority of the 
other 20 per cent employed will be in a 
clerical or supervisory capacity. The 
application of these lawson the Isthmus 
will benefit a very small number of 
American laborers, but will enormously 
add to the cost of construction, and 
American labor at home will have to 
pay its share of the consequent increase 
in taxation. As business men, you will 
understand the force of this statement. 

That is the story, gentlemen, of what 
we have been doing on the Isthmus. 
In line with this, let me add that Chief 
Engineer Stevens, a man well equipped 
for the great task he has undertaken, 
is preparing three complete sets of plans 
applicable to as many types of canal, so 
that when a decision shall have been 
reached as to what type will be used, 
no delay in beginning work will ensue. 
It is our confident belief that by the rst 
of July next the plant as purchased will 
be installed and working to its fullest 
practical capacity. In other words, by 
that time the dirt will begin to fly in 
earnest. 

The canal will be built—rest assured 
of that—and it will be built at Panama. 
Those two phases of the problem have 
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passed irrevocably from the field of de- 
bate. There is an industrious and vol- 
uble band of hired Ananiases moving to 
and fro in the land whose mission it is 
to denythis. The burden of their song 
is: ‘‘ The canal will never be built at 
Panama, and everybody connected with 
the enterprise, including the President 
and commissioners and engineers, is 
convinced of it.’’ You can hear the 
members of this band chanting their 
song, to the accompaniment of their 
lyres, singly and in chorus, wherever 
men congregate and wherever a few 
reporters are gathered together. They 
are rehearsing for their grand burst of 
noise when Congress shall have assem- 
bled. When they are not rehearsing 
they are putting the words of their song 
into bogus interviews and other written 
forms of newspaper publication, which 
they are sending forth by thousands 
from their bureaus of publicity in this 
and other cities. As one contemplates 
the output of this singular industry, 
this factory of fiction, he is moved to 
say of its guiding spirit as Shakespeare 
says of Captain Dumain: ‘‘ He will lie 
with such volubility, sir, that you would 
think truth were a fool.’”’ 

Who is capitalizing this industry ? 
What is the bountiful source of this 
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spouting spring of mendacity? Isit to 
be found among the friends of an Isth- 
mian canal? Are these supplying funds 
for the sustenance of such a campaign 
of misinformation ? What interests, ex- 
cept those foolishly dreading the com- 
petition of an Isthmian Canal, would 
put up money to delay and possibly de- 
feat its construction? ‘That there are 
interests of that kind is not a matter 
of suspicion or speculation, but of his- 
tory. 

They have been fighting a canal for 
more than half a century, and they 
fought it successfully till Theodore 
Roosevelt, armed with his ‘‘ big stick,’’ 
appeared as its champion. From that 
moment their efforts have been power- 
less, but they have not yet discovered 
the fact. They are wasting their ener- 
gies and their cash, for behind Theo- 
dore Roosevelt stand the American 
people in solid mass and with deter- 
mined front, shouting as one man: 
‘‘Give us a canal that will be adequate 
to meet the demands of the commerce 
of the world, and give it to us at the 
earliest possible moment.’’ That, gen- 
tlemen, is the command which the Com- 
mission, under the inspiring lead of the 
President, is obeying to the letter. We 
are building the ‘‘ Roosevelt Canal.” 
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umes of Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace 
and of Luigi Villari, the latter being an 
original work. 

Wallace’s ‘‘ Russia’’ is an enlarged 
edition of a work which, though it orig- 
inally appeared thirty years since, is 
yet recognized as a standard authority 
upon the land of the Czars. Sir Don- 
ald’s observations of Russia now cover 
a period of thirty-five years. 

The changes in Wallace’s book are 
very few, indicating slight modifications 
as to discomforts of travel, scarcity of 
good roads, absence of domestic com- 
forts, and, above all, the continued low 
state of the clergy. 

While stating that the younger priests 
have aspirations for the future improve- 
ment of the people, he speaks of the sys- 
tem as ‘‘ presenting continual simony, 
carelessness in religious rites, and disor- 
ders in administering the sacrament, 
thus transforming the service of God 
into a profitable trade.”’ 

Of the original volume the only mate- 
rial changes have been in the treatment 
of local self-government, but the value 
of the volume is largely increased by ad- 
ditional chapters on industrial progress, 
nihilism, socialism, and other revolu- 
tionary movements. 

With regard to the zemstvo, now of 
forty years standing, he expresses the 
opinion that it is destined ‘‘to play a 
great political part in the future.’’ 
This system of local government has 
suffered from restrictions on the devel- 
opment of education, through gov- 
ernors’ suspending its action, by in- 
creasing the representation of the bu- 
reaucracy at the expense of the peas- 
antry, from preventive censure as to 
its publications, and by opposition to 
its efforts to establish equitable taxa- 
tion. The zemstvos in late years have 
improved local conditions materially as 
to hospitals and asylums, and less so 
as to primary education, agriculture, 
roads, and bridges. With its defects, 
the zemstvo is ‘‘infinitely better than 
the institutions it displaced.’’ 


The growth of nihilism and its reac- 
tion are carefully treated. Repressive 
measures failed to check it, the decline 
being due to the foundation of a liberal 
party. Nihilism found its warmest par- 
tisans among students, whose beautiful 
theories lacked the power of even sug- 
gesting concrete forms. The trans- 
formation of nihilism into socialism is 
attributed to Tolstoi’s educational re- 
form, which brought the revolutionists 
into closer contact with western social- 
ism. The various phases of propaganda, 
agitation, energetic repression, and of 
terrorism, with its associated crimes, 
culminated in the assassination of Alex- 
ander II, which discredited terrorism. 

The development of manufactures 
and the creation of a proletariat mate- 
rially affected the revolutionary move- 
ment, which assumed the form of social 
democracy. Politicalagitationsand trade 
unions resulted in labor troubles, but 
the efforts of the government, through 
legislation and its support of working- 
men in labor disputes, failed to control 
the situation. Father Gapon’s connec- 
tion with labor unions and his subse- 
quent career are discussed, together 
with his failure asa self-appointed repre- 
sentative of the oppressed people and the 
leader of a political revolution. 

Sir Donald admits his inability to 
state whether the outcome will be reform 
or revolution. He outlines Plehve’s 
repressive policy, the demands of the 
constitutionalists, the aims of the social 
democrats and agrarians. The liberals 
counsel peaceful methods, while the rev- 
olutionists resort to popular disorders. 

Considering a strong man necessary, 
he says of Witte: ‘‘As an administrator 
he has displayed immense ability and 
energy, but it does not follow that he is 
a statesman capable of piloting the ship 
into calm waters.’’ 

The most interesting, if not most im- 
portant, chapter is on industrial progress 
and the proletariat. A protective tariff 
and government support have wonder- 
fully developed manufacturing indus- 
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tries, which, in order of importance, are 
textile fabrics, articles of nutrition, and 
ores or metals. In total production 
Russia ranked fifth among the nations. 
This tremendous growth has_ been 
through M. Witte, who declares agri- 
cultural countries economically and in- 
tellectually inferior to nations manu- 
facturing commodities. Competition 
and overproduction led to failures and 
a commercial crisis, from which Russia 
was slowly recovering at the commence- 
ment of its war with Japan. 

With manufacturing industries the 
urban populations increased, notably of 
Lodz and Moscow, the latter reaching 
a million. Big factories with cheaper 
methods of manufacture are killing 
rapidly home industries. Whole groups 
of ‘‘industrial villages have fallen under 
the power of middlemen, who advance 
money to the working households and 
fix the price of the products.”’ 

There are brief allusions to the in- 
dustrial workers, especially in connec- 
tion with their unfortunate material 
conditions. While the workmen com- 
plain of long hours, low wages, arbitrary 
fines, and brutal severity, yet there are 
other important evils emphasized 
those associated with the barrack sys- 
tem, the company store, and unsanitary 
surroundings. 

As a contrast and supplement to the 
English view of Russia represented in 
MacKenzie’s volume, is that of ‘‘ Russia 
under the Great Shadow,’’ by an Italian, 
Luigi Villari. His services as corre- 
spondent of the London 77mes afforded 
unusual opportunities for acquiring an 
excellent knowledge of European Rus- 
sia. This exceedingly well-illustrated 
volume, with interesting and often bril- 
liant descriptions, covers the salient 
points of modern Russia and supple- 
ments them by broad generalizations of 
evident value. Of Russia he says: 





‘“‘Animimense country, richin natural 
resources, inhabited by a people who, if 
primitive and ignorant, have many very 
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fine qualities, strong, capable of the 
hardest toil, inured to the struggle with 
nature, brave, intelligent, and religious, 
has been kept out of the march of pro- 
gress in a condition of semi-Asiatic bar- 
barism for the sake of impossibleschemes 
of universal dominion.”’ 

Of especial interest for the light reader 
are the chapters on St Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Nijni Novgorod, and the Crimea. 
To the student or more serious reader 
may be commended provincial Russia, 
the industrial development, the work- 
ing classes, Poland, and the economic 
situation. 

He characterizes St Petersburg as 
representing ‘‘the foreign element of 
Russian civilization.’’ Its picturesque 
Alexander’s market, or Thieves’ bazar, 
is happily described. 

Moscow, he says, sums up the essence 
of many distinct civilizations. It still 
remains a living force, while presenting 
every aspect of Russian life, every phase 
of Russian history. Asa holy city sec- 
ond only to Kiev, it has innumerable 
miracle-working images, which are re- 
garded with the deepest veneration. 
The Iberian Virgin, where the Czar in- 
variably pays his devotions, is noted for 
its great popularity, which is utilized as 
a valued source of income to the church. 
Per contra is the Moscow University a 
plague spot of liberalism, vexatious to 
the government and not favorable to 
advanced instruction, owing to censor- 
ship and frequent closing by the gov- 
ernment. On this point Villari says 
Russia is especially cursed with an 
intellectual proletariat, with indigent 
students, insufficiently clothed and de- 
pending on benevolent societies and 
scholarships. He adds: 

‘*’ These students and graduates over- 
flow the offices and liberal professions 
and become the most active agents of 
revolutionary propaganda. One finds, 
indeed, glaring contrasts among the 
Russian educated classes between ad- 
vanced and daring ideas and complete 
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ignorance of matters which are common 
knowledge tothe rest of Europe. Side 
by side with the most revolutionary 
doctrines that would shock the most 
advanced of English or French radicals, 
there are students, like one whom I met 
last autumn, who simply refuse to be- 
lieve that such a thing as religious free- 
dom exists in any country in the world. 
These incongruities are but the result 
of the system of repression of ideas 
which, while it succeeds admirably in 
destroying all independent thought 
among the stupid masses, drives others 
to the wildest extremes of revolutionary 
ideas in politics, literature, and philoso- 
phy.”’ 

Nijni, the site of the renowned fair, 
is in its decadence, although still most 
picturesque. Its description is worthy 
of perusal. It istersely described ‘‘asa 
piece of medizeval Europe and unchang- 


ing Asia, with an infusion of modernity,, 


it is unequaled even in this land of glar- 
ing contrasts.”’ 

Provincial Russia, from Moscow south- 
ward to the Crimea, is briefly treated. 
The great cities are lamentable specta- 
cles, through their absence of local 
patriotism, local information (many 
large towns have no local newspaper), 
and owing to the corruption and bru- 
tality of local officials. The situation 
is perhaps best conveyed by the state- 
ment that censorship forbids the papers 
of a large provincial town to publish 
‘“ descriptions of love scenes, criticisms 
on reactionary journals, the mention of 
trade unions, criticisms of the acts of 
police officials, the mention of the name 
of Gorky, accounts of the religion of 
the Japanese, praises of Tolstoi, the 
word ‘ bureaucracy,’ the names of cer- 
tain diseases, the enumeration of ele- 
mentary schools, facts concerning the 
bad organization of the local hospital 
and the barracks, criticisms of the arti- 
cles by Krushevan (the instigator of the 
Kishinieff massacres ).’’ 

In the Black Sea country, one of the 
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most fertile regions of the world, with 
its grain, wine, iron, coal and oil, Odessa 
is perhaps the most remarkable port, 
with a population of nearly half a mil- 
lion. The Jewish question is treated 
in the description of Odessa, where the 
streets, promenades, and buildings are 
superior, owing to the large Hebrew 
element, about one-third of the popu- 
lation, which controls chiefly the busi- 
ness. Of the Jews, Villari says: 

‘“‘The great majority are extremely 
poor, and engaged in various handi- 
crafts and small trades. One of their 
chief grievances lies in the obstacles 
placed in the way of the education of 
their children’’ (limited to one-tenth the 
whole number of pupils). 

This rule means selection and com- 
petition, which bring forward the ablest 
Jewish students, who ‘‘are not infre- 
quently elected by their fellow-students 
as presidents of the literary and scien- 
tific societies. They generally 
come out with the highest honors, and 
those who do not go into business be- 
come lawyers or doctors, the only liberal 
professions open to them, and rapidly ac- 
quire the best practice. The result . 
accentuates the bitterness against them 
on the part of the Christians.’’ 

Their unpopularity is due to many 
causes, principally economic. Specula- 
tion in grain, most widespread, brings 
them in bad standing with the peasants, 
who hate the Jews, but trade with them, 
as they often mistrust more the Chris- 
tian merchants. 

He adds: ‘‘In spite of their many 
undesirable qualities, the Russian Jews 
are absolutely indispensable to the wel- 
fare of thecountry. Without them there 
would be no trade, in many districts 
money would not circulate, and eco- 
nomic activity would be paralyzed.’’ 

The industrial development of Russia, 
stimulated by the government, has been 
astonishing in the past twenty years, 
especially in textiles and metallurgy. 
These industries are divided by Villari 
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into zones: Moscow covers particularly 
textiles, sugar, and beer; in the Baltic 
iron, textiles, and ship building flour- 
ish; Poland produces textiles and tanned 
goods ; in southern Russia the coal and 
iron industries are predominant ; the 
Ural zone is given over to minerals, 
without coal; Baku is well known the 
world over for its oil productions. 

These industries had a tremendous 
development, but overproduction and 
wild speculation induced equally start- 
ling collapses and bankruptcies. 

Foreign employers ‘‘all have a high 
opinion of the skill and working powers 
of the mzjik (peasant ), althoughin other 
respects—sobriety, morality, education, 
and honesty—they regard him as far 
inferior to the artisan of western Eu- 
rope.”’ 

Of the workmen Villari says : 

‘‘ They are underpaid, ill-fed, worse 
housed, and are not cheap. The peas- 
ant has great industrial possibilities, is 
docile, quick to learn, but is without 
initiative, careless, and needs constant 
supervision.”’ 

The artisan, however, ‘‘has a new 
feeling of human personality and dig- 


THE NEW ERIE CANAL 


HE new Erie Canal, towhich New 
York is committed and which 

will cost more than $100,000,000, is by 
far the greatest work ever undertaken 
by any state. The canal is overshad- 
owed in the public mind by the Panama 
Canal on account of the international 
character and the interesting complica- 
tions that have attended the inaugura- 
tion of that work by the United States, 
but in commercial importance the Erie 
isin many ways the equal of the Panama 
Canal. The canal is described in the 
report of the Smithsonian Institution 
for 1904, just published, by Col. Thomas 
W. Symons,U.S. A.,who was so largely 
instrumental in preparing the plans. 
On the Panama it is hoped some time to 
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nity,’’ is inspired with new ideas and 
driven to new movements. 

Confirming Wallace’s opinion, Villari 
states that the Eastern Church is an 
inert body, almost devoid of vitality. It 
contributes little to the moral and in- 
tellectual progress of the people, but 
merely keeps them enslaved and igno- 
rant. The average priest, his one 
thought money exaction, is grasping, 
avaricious, and callousto the moral con- 
dition of his flock. While the average 
Russian is devoted to his faith and most 
carefully observes its practices, yet ‘‘ the 
liberal movement will render the abso- 
lute domination of the church a thing of 
the past.’’ 

The elevation of the people is declared 
essential, as ‘‘ until the conditions of the 
mujik are radically altered and improved, 
Russia can never hope to be really peace- 
ful or prosperous.”’ 

Altogether, the volumes of Wallace 
and Villari are not only of current in- 
terest and value, but will continue so 
until the methods of Russian adminis- 
tration are materially improved and the 
rights of man are more generally recog- 
nized and respected. 


reach a tonnage of 10,000,000; on the 
Erie all works, structures, water sup- 
ply, etc., are predicted on a tonnage of 
10,000,000, and provisions are made 
for accommodating at slight additional 
expense a tonnage greatly in excess of 
this. On the upper Great Lakes there 
is a water-borne commerce of very 
nearly 90,000,000 tons per year. The 
Erie Canal will furnish the cheapest 
route for connecting this vast lake com- 
merce with the seaboard, and its wide- 
reaching influence can hardly be con- 
ceived or appreciated except by those 
who have given years of study to the 
problem. 

In magnitude the work that New 
York has undertaken exceeds the work 
at Panama. More earth and rock must 
be excavated, more masonry used, and 
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more dams built. The cost per unit is 
not nearly so high as at Panama, be- 
cause the work will be done in the tem- 
perate zone, where labor, tools, and 
materials are abundant and reasonably 
cheap. 

The canal will be located, wherever 
possible, in streams and lakes, and it 
will have no towpath. This will reduce 
the cost of maintenance enormously, for 
the cost of keeping the towpath in order 
is the heaviest item of expense of the 
present canal. 

The existing canals may be called 
‘‘hillside’’ canals, as they go through 
the open country and along the upper 
portions of the valleys above the rivers, 
from which they religiously keep away 
to the greatest extent possible. The 
new and greater canal is put in the val- 
ley bottoms and in the water courses 
and lakes wherever practicable. It is 
interesting to note that the new canal is 
to follow the water route across the 
state of New York used by the pioneer 
settlers of the western portion of the 
state a century ago. 


ANNUAL DINNER OF THE NATIONAL 


GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


She annual dinner of the National 
Geographic Society will be held 
at the New Willard Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on December 20. The Sec- 
retary of War, Hon. William H. Taft, 
and Mrs. Taft will be the guests of honor 
of the Society, and there will be a num- 
ber of other invited guests, including 
Messrs W. S. Champ, Anthony Fiala, 
and W. J. Peters, of the Ziegler North 
Polar Expedition. The dinner will be- 
gin at 7 p. m., and at its close several 
brief toasts will be given. ‘The presi- 
dent of the National Geographic So- 
ciety, Dr Willis L. Moore, will preside. 
It is hoped that many of the members 
of the National Geographic Society who 
live not far from the national capital may 
be able to attend the dinner. The So- 
ciety, with 1905,completes its eighteenth 
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year. It hasnowa handsome home and 
a substantial membership of 10,000 per- 
sons, and isin fact the largest geographi- 
cal organization in the world. 

On another page is pasted a blank 
form which members who can attend the 
dinner are requested to fill out and mail 
to the Society. Members may invite 
their friends to attend as their personal 
guests. The price per plate is $5 for 
members or their guests. 


AUSTRALIA’S FUTURE 


N his budget speech in the Federal 
House of Representatives the other 
day, Sir John Forrest, Minister of 
Finance, took a very hopeful view of 
the future of the Australian common- 
wealth, in spite of the fact that the total 
government revenue of $57,300,000 was 
$545,000 below the estimate. 

Sir John pointed out that though the 
population was only 5,000,000, Aus- 
tralia had since 1852 raised gold and 
other minerals to the value of $3,055,- 
000,000, an average of nearly $59,000, - 
ooo yearly. Inthe single year 1904 the 
gold yield was $80,000,000, and that of 
other minerals was $40,000,000. Acres 
under cultivation numbered 12,000,000, 
with exports of wheat $26,250,000, of 
butter $12,500,000, and of wool $85,- 
000,000. The foreign commerce for the 
year was $472,500,000, of which 74 per 
cent was with Great Britain and British 
possessions. ‘The ordinary banks held 
$480,000,000 deposits, $107,500,000 of 
coin and bullion, with $175,000,000 also 
on deposit in the savings banks. The 
shipping tonnage which entered Aus- 
tralian harbors during the year totaled 
29,000,000 tons (Sir John did not men- 
tion American ships). Most of these 
figures are record-breakers. The ex- 
ternal trade exceeds that of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal, or Japan individually. 

The production from primary indus- 
tries, including manufactures, exceeds 
$600,000,000 a year. 
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The $545,000 loss in revenue was 
more than covered by the $900,000 
shrinkage in customs andexcises. Evi- 
dently Australia, like Canada, is losing 
by her tariff preferential in favor of 
Great Britain. 

The total expense to Australia of fed- 
eration for the year was $1,485,000, or 
34 cents per’ capita of the population. 
That is just for running the federation 
machine. 

The minister advises the taking over 
by the federal government of all the 
state debts, aggregating the enormous 
(for so few people) sum of $1,170,000, - 
000, or $275,000,000 more than the 
United States interest-bearing debt. At 
first sight that looks like a big burden 
for the federal government to assume, 
but with the taking over of the debts 
the federal government would not have 
to continue the present unwieldy plan 
of returning the revenues over and above 
expenses to the various states. The 
sum of $35,705,000 was so returned last 
year. Further, any federal govern- 
ment, to be able to do its best for its 
constituents, should have entire control 
of the national finances. Moreover, a 
strong centralized government can bor- 
row money at cheaper rates than can 
individual states. Recent chronicles in 
the English papers show how much 
easier it was for Japan and other cen- 
tralized governments to borrow money 
in London and Europe than those Aus- 
tralian states which were seeking loans. 
Neither of those states has enough 
people, nor is the sparse population suf- 
ficiently evenly divided, to enable them 
tostand alone. ‘That is the main reason 
why the total debts of the various states, 
$1,485,000,000, is $297 per capita of the 
total population. 

It would seem as if what the com- 
monwealth of Australia needs is less 
states’ rights, less labor and other class 
government, less politics for men and 


more for country, more centralization 


Aauuid 


in and wider powers to the federal gov- 


erninent, before she can draw what is 
her greatest need—more people. Just 
as in the United States, get the people 
there, and all else follows—money for 
developing dormant resources, money 
for building up manufactures, money 
for railways, steam and electric, and 
money for building operations. When 
the people are there they must be fed, 
clothed, and housed. That means work, 
and it is by work, and work alone, that 
nations are built up into prosperity. 
WALTER J. BALLARD. 


THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF GOLD* 


* is not alone to the raisers of grain 
that nature has been bountiful of 
late. The mines of the world have been 
yielding treasure as lavishly as have 
our fields. In every day of this year, 
1905, work days and feast days, holi- 
days and Sundays, there will be drawn 
from the ground a million dollars of 
new gold. And then, when the total 
is finally cast up, there will be a num- 
ber of odd millions to spare above that 
average. The mines of the world will 
produce this year $375,000,000 of gold. 
The final figures for the production of 
gold in 1904 have recently been made, 
and they footed $347,000,000. We 
may reasonably look forward in the near 
future to an annual average output of 
$400,000,000 of new gold for at least a 
considerable number of years. 

When we remember that in 1885 the 
production of gold was but $115,000,000 
we begin to get acomprehensive view of 
the significance of thisincrease. When 
we remember further that the entire 
monetary stock of gold in the world is 
about $5,700,000,000, we can calculate 
that the output from the mines in the 
next fourteen years promises to equal 
a total as great as the present monetary 
stock of gold. These figures are start- 


* From an address to the American Bankers’ 
Convention, by F. A. Vanderlip, October 11, 


1905. 
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ling. They perhaps suggest the possi- 
bility of a disturbance of values. It 
does not follow, of course, that with 
the production of $400,000,000 of gold 
per annum the monetary stocks will be 
increased by that amount. The uses of 
gold in the domestic arts draw off at 
least $75,000,000 a year, but that will 
leave over $300,000,000 a year to add 
to the gold reserves. 

While there will undoubtedly be a 
tendency to advance prices as a result 
of this influx of gold into the bank re- 
serves of the world, Ido not believe the 
gold production is likely to become a 
serious menace. Ido not believe that 
it will so disturb those business relations 
that are based upon the terms of money 
as to cause any vital derangement of 
affairs. 

What I do believe is that there is 
likely to follow just what followed in 
the two former periods of the world’s 
history when there was an extraordi- 
nary production of gold added to the 
monetary stocks. Oneof these periods 
followed the discovery of America, when 
the treasures of Mexico and Peru were 
exploited. The other was in the years 
following the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia and Australia. In each case a 
mighty impulse was given to the ex- 
ploitation of virgin fields of develop- 
ment. 

It seems to me not improbable that 
the next few years will witness the 
expansion of the field of commercial 
enterprise into new places. Countries 
that are commercially and industriously 
backward will yield to this new influ- 
ence. It seems to me that one of the 
direct and important effects of this great 
production of gold will be to give an 
impulse to the development and indus- 
trial exploitation of South America, 
Africa, Asia, and eastern Europe. At 
our own hand is South America on 
one side and China and Japan on the 
other. We are rapidly awakening to 


the commercial possibilities within these 
countries. 
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CHINA IS NOT OVERPOPULATED 


UR minister to Peking, Mr W. W. 
Rockhill, shares the view of Ad- 
miral C. E. Clark, published in this 
Magazine in June, 1905 (page 306), that 
the population of China is greatly ex- 
aggerated. The last official estimate, 
that of 1885, which was made by the 
Chinese board of revenue, gave 377,- 
636,198 as the population of the Empire. 
Mr Rockhill believes that the popula- 
tion does not exceed 275,000,000 at the 
present time, and that probably it falls 
considerably below this figure.* He 
vouches for the fact that none of the 
northern provinces are overpopulated, 
and he is inclined to think that China 
could support a much larger population 
than it now has, which would be im- 
possible if the number had reached the 
enormous figure given by some imagi- 
native writers. 


An Observer in the Philippines, or Life 
in Our New Possessions By John 
Bancroft Devins. Illustrated. Pp. 
416. Bostcu, New York, Chicago: 
American Tract Society, 1905. 

The Philippine Islands. By Fred. W. 
Atkinson. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 426. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1905. 

Our Philippine Problem. By Henry 
Parker Willis. S8vo, pp. 478. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1905. 
There has been a vast deal written 

about the Philippine Islands in the past 

five years, much of which is wrong and 
some’of which is false. Contradictory 
statements abound, and the plain reader 
is at his wits end to know what to ac- 
cept and what to reject. Dr Devins, 
the editor of the New York Odserver, 
spent two months in the Archipelago. 

It was long enough to learn the situa- 

tion, but by no means long enough to 

understand it. The book is largely nar- 
rative, describing with interesting detail 
life on an army transport, on which the 

* Report of Secretary of Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for 1904, page 675. 
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author crossed the Pacific, and several 
trips made about the Archipelago. The 
sharacteristics of the people, their in- 
dustries, institutions, health, etc., are 
ouched upon. Naturally, much space 
s devoted to matters of religion, and 
he Protestant missionary work receives 
rreat attention. The author is opti- 
nistic, and has written a very readable 
book. 

Quite different is the character of Dr 
Atkinson’s book from that of Dr Devins. 
Dr Atkinson was the first superintendent 
»f schools of the Archipelago under the 
American civil government, and the 
yresent admirable school system is 
nainly his work. He was inthe Archi- 
velago nearly two anda half years; his 
work took him everywhere and among 
ill classes of people, so that he has writ- 
en from a full knowledge of his sub- 
ect, with authority and generally with 
iccuracy. 

His introduction is a most admirable 
summary of the character of the people 
ind the necessities of the situation—the 
several chapters treat of topography, 
history, climate, health, industries, and 
commerce, thecityof Manila, the people, 
their superstitions and religion, govern- 
ment and education. He is not clear 
or definite in his account of temperature 
at Manila (pp. 125 and 126), so that 
the realer may easily be confused. On 
pages 174 and 175 he contrasts the yield 
of sugar in the Philippines with that in 
Hawati as follows: ‘‘A (Hawaiian) 
planter usually obtains 75 tons of sugar 
to the acre, whereas in the Philippines 
he (the Filipino) considers half a ton 
a fair amount.’’ If he would substi- 
tute 4 for 75, and 1 for %, the contrast 
would becorrect and would still be sufi- 
ciently startling. There are numerous 
other slight errors scattered through 
the book which leads one to regret that 
the author had not awaited the appear- 
ance of the Census report and thus hive 
avoidel the slight blemishes on what is 
otherwise a most valuable work. 


Mr Willis’ book is of a still different 
class. The author, a professor in Wash- 
ington and Lee University, devoted sev- 
eral months of 1904 toa study of the 
conditionsof the Philippines. The book, 
like many others, is a discussion of the 
government and the political, social, and 
economic conditions of the islands. 

It is not easy to take the writer seri- 
ously. He says we are in the Philip- 
pines to exploit them ; that the people 
are antagonistic to us; that the exist- 
ence of ladronism shows that the insur- 
rection is still going on; that the press 
is muzzled and that speakers are not 
allowed to speak ; that the natives pre- 
fer chu.ch schools to public schools ; 
thai the teaching of Englishis a mistake 
and that the teaching should be in the 
Malay tongues; that the Philippine civil 
service is a farce; that the native con- 
stabulary is rotten, and that the Philip- 
pine Commission favors the regular 
Catholics .rather than the Aglipayans. 
Not one of these statements, it is un- 
necessary to say, is correct. Mr Willis 
was probably filled with tales of woe by 
some American trader who had been dis- 
appointed in his hopes of great profits 
by the withdrawalof thearmy. There 
are many such in the Philippines. 

nm. G. 


Michigan. By Thomas McIntyre Coo- 
ley. With map. Pp. 410. 5x7% 
inches. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1905. $1.10 net. 

This is one of the best of the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Commonwealth ’’ series, published 
by Messrs Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The author realizes, what some histo- 
rians are apt to forget, the important in- 
fluence of the natural resources of a 
state. In his history he gives not merely 
a record of Michigan’s governors and 
legislatures and their acts, but he de- 
scribes the development of the material 
wealth and prosperity of the state. The 
census of 1900 shows Michigan ninth 
among the states in population, in 
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amount of capital employed in manu- 
factures, and in the production of flour ; 
second in lumber, copper, and iron ore ; 
sixth in the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements and chemicals, and 
seventh in railway cars; eighth in the 
production of cheese and of wood-pulp 
and paper; tenth in manufactures gen- 
erally, and thirteenth in agriculture. 


Two Bird Lovers in Mexico. By C. 
William Beebe. With roo pictures 
from photographs by the author. Pp. 
408. 6 by 8% inches. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1905. 

An entertaining description of nature 
life in Mexico. The author writes well 
and his account of things Mexican is 
novel and well worth the reading. 

‘‘As we rambled through the trenches 
we sometimes brushed against a mass 
of large golden globes, strung close to- 
gether along the leafless twigs of the 
plant—brittle and five-sided and as light 
as air. They reminded one in shape 
somewhat of the sea-jellies (eroé) 
which drift in the currents of the ocean. 
And the simile is not confined to the ex- 
terior, for within hangs a small round 
sac containing the tiny flat brown seeds, 
just as, in certain of the animal jelly- 
fishes, the pendulous stomach is swung. 
Out of curiosity I counted the seeds in 
one of these seed-vessels and found 253. 
A single branch which I brought home 
with 79 globes would therefore scatter 
some 18,000 fruit. ‘The least touch or 
breath of air sets each of these many 
seeds vibrating within their hollow 
spheres, producing a_ sweet, sifting 
tinkle, comparable to nothing I have 
ever heard in nature.’’ 


Arizona Sketches. By Joseph A. Munk. 
With 100 illustrations. Pp. 230. 6 
xg% inches. New York: The Graf- 


ton Press. 1905. 


Dr Munk has given a very readable 
account of the territory of Arizona, 
which has been aptly dubbed ‘‘ the 
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scientist’s paradise,’’ for it possesses 
grand scenery, a salubrious climate, pro- 
ductive soil, rich mineral deposits, rare 
archzeological remains, and a diversified 
fauna and flora. Some of the chapter 
headings are A Romantic Land, The 
Open Range, Ranch Life, The Round- 
up, A Model Ranch, Some Desert 
Plants, Hooker’s Hot Springs, Cafion 
Echoes, The Meteorite Mountain, The 
Cliff Dwellers, The Moqui Indians, A 
Fine Climate. The illustrations are 
particularly good. 


Cram’s Atlas of the Dominion of Can- 
ada and of the World. Edited by 
Dr Eugene Murray - Aaron, 14x 
18% inches. Chicago: George F. 
Cram; Toronto: The Arnt-Gill Co. 
1905. 

This new atlas of Canada should 
prove useful to the many who are in- 
terested in the recent rapid material 
progress of Canada and in the new trans- 
Canadian railway. The maps are ona 
large scale and clearly printed, the sta- 
tistics are the latest available, and the 
text contains a good summary of the 
history and resources of each province 
of the Dominion. 


The Bontoc Igorot. By A. E. Jenks. 


Pp. 266. 7% x 10% inches. With 
160 full-page plates. Manila: Eth- 
nological Survey Publications. Vol. 


I. 1905. 

The author of this volume and his 
wife lived for five months in the pueblo 
of the Bontoc Igorots, who are a primi- 
tive mountain tribe of Luzon. His de- 
scription of the people is made especially 
valuable by the large number of excel- 
lent photographs accompanying the 
report. The Bontoc Igorots are an ex- 
ceedingly dirty people, not 5 per cent 
of them being free of skin sores, but 
otherwise Mr Jenks has nothing but 
good to say of them. He found them 
honest, of kindly and likable disposi- 
tion, courageous, industrious, and will- 
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ing to learn. ‘The Ethnological Survey 
is doing .good work in studying the 
primitive inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands. A previous report on ‘‘ The 
Negritos’’ was noticed in this maga- 
zine several months ago. 


Report of the Smithsonian Institution 
for 1904. Pp. 800. 6 x 9g inches. 
Illustrated. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1905. 

The Report of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for 1g04 contains papers of geo- 
graphic value, as follows: 

On Mountains and Mankind. Douglas W. 


‘resh field. 
Morocco. Theobald Fischer. 


The Work of the Reclamation Service. F. H. 
Newell. 

The Yuma Reclamation Project. J. B. Lip- 
pincott. 

The Pearl Fisheries of Ceylon. Prof. W. A. 
Herdman. 

Flying Fish and Their Habits. Dr Theodore 
Gill. 

An Inquiry Into the Population of China. 
W. W. Rockhill. 

The Economic Conquest of Africa by the 
Railroads. A. Fock. 

The Present Aspects of the Panama Canal. 
William H. Burr. 

The Sanitation of the Isthmian Canal Zone. 
W. C. Gorgas. 

The Projected New Barge Canal of the State 
of New York. Col. Thomas W. Symons. 

Archeology of the Pueblo Region. Edgar L. 
Hewett. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


HE annual dinner will be on De- 
cember 20. For special announce- 
nent see page 569. 


THE POPULAR COURSE 


The addresses in this course are de- 
livered in the National Rifles Armory, 
)20 G street, at 8 p. m. 


December 8—‘‘ What Shall be Done 
with the Yosemite Valley.’’ By Mr 
William E. Curtis. Illustrated. 

The Yosemite Valley has been receded 
to the federal government by act of the 
California legislature, but has not yet 
been formally accepted by Congress. 


December 22—‘‘An Attempt at an 
Interpretation of Japanese Character.’’ 
By Hon. Eki Hioki, First Secretary of 
the Japanese Legation. 

December 23 (Saturday)—‘‘A Mili- 
tary Observer in Manchuria.’’ By Major 
Joseph Kuhn, U.S. A. Illustrated. 


January 5—‘‘ Russia and the Russian 
People.’’ By Mr Melville E. Stone, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Associated Press. 


January 19—‘‘ Railway Rates.’’ By 
Hon. Martin A. Knapp, President of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


January 25 (Thursday )—‘‘ The Zieg- 
ler Polar Expedition of 1903-1905.’’ By 
Messrs W. S. Champ, Anthony Fiala, 
and W. J. Peters. 

A novel feature of this meeting will 
be the exhibition of moving pictures of 
Arctic scenes. 

February 2—‘‘Austria Hungary.”’ 
By Edwin A. Grosvenor, LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of International Law in Amherst 
Co" .e, author of ‘‘ Constantinople,’’ 
‘* Contemporary History,’’ etc. 

February 10 (Saturday)—‘‘A Fla- 
mingo City.’’ By Dr Frank M. Chap- 
man, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 

February 16—‘‘ Africa from Sea to 
Center.’’ By Mr Herbert L. Bridg- 
man. Illustrated. 

Africa in transition today challenges 
the attention of the world. Few intel- 
ligent Americans know to what extent 
its possibilities have been developed 
since Livingstone’s day, a development 
that in rapidity promises to exceed that 
of North America. 

February 20 (Tuesday )—‘‘ China.’’ 
By Hon. Charles Denby, of the State 
Department. 
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February 23—‘‘ The Personal Wash- 
ington.’’ By Mr W. W. Ellsworth, of 
the Century Company. Illustrated. 

This is not a lecture in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but it is an exhibi- 
tion, through the medium of the stere- 
opticon, of the greatest collection of 
prints, manuscripts, and letters refer- 
ring to the personal side of Washington 
ever brought together. 


March 2—‘‘ Our Immigrants: Where 
They Come from, What They Are, and 
What They Do After They Get Here.”’ 
By Hon. F. P. Sargent, U. S. Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration. Illus- 
trated. 


March 16—‘‘ Oriental Markets and 
Market Places.’’ By Hon. O. P. Austin, 
Chief U. S. Bureau of Statistics. II- 
lustrated. 


March 30—It is hoped that official 
business will permit the Secretary of 
the Navy, Honorable Charles J. Bona- 
parte, to address the Society on ‘‘ The 
American Navy.’’ 


April 13—‘‘ The Regeneration of Ko- 
rea by Japan.’’ By Mr George Kennan. 
Illustrated. 


SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
The meetings of this course are held 
at the home of the Society, Hubbard 
Memorial Hall, Sixteenth and M streets, 
at 3 p. m. 


December {2 (Tuesday )—‘‘ Norway 
as it is.’’ 
Bergesen. 


3y a Norwegian, Rev. B. E. 
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December 15—‘‘ Surveying our Coasts 
and Harbors.’’ By Hon. O. H. Titt- 
mann, Superintendent U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

December 29—‘‘ Problems for Geo- 
graphical Research.’’ By Gen. A. W. 
Greely, U. S. A. 

‘The Binding Power of Road Mate- 
rial.’’ By Mr A. S. Cushman. 

January 12—Annual meeting. Re- 
ports and elections. ‘‘ Progress in the 
Reclamation of the West.’’ By Mr F. 
H. Newell, Chief Engineer Reclamation 
Service. 

January 26—‘‘ The Carnegie Institu- 
tion.’’ By President R. S. Woodward. 

February 9—‘‘ The Introduction of 
Foreign Plants.’’ By Mr David G. Fair- 
child, Agricultural Explorer, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

February 24 (Saturday )—‘‘ Hunting 
with the Camera.’’ By Hon. George 
Shiras, Member of Congress from 3d 
District, Pennsylvania. 

March 9—‘‘ The United States Bu- 
reau of the Census.’’ By Hon. S. N. D. 
North, Director. 

March 23—‘‘ The Death Valley.’’ By 
Mr Robert H. Chapman, U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey. 

April 6—‘‘ The Total Eclipse of the 
Sun, July, 1905, as Observed in Spain.’’ 
By Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester, 
U. S. N., Superintendent U. S. Naval 
Observatory. 

April 20—‘‘ The Protection of the 
United States Against Invasion by 
Disease.’’ By Dr Walter Wyman, Sur- 
geon-General Marine Hospital Service. 
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The Nansen of the Antarctic 


THE VOYAGE 


Gr THE 


“DISCOV ERY” 


BY 


CAPT. ROBERT F. SCOTT, R. N. 


WONDERFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 
AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
2 VOLS. $10.00 NET THE ‘* DISCOVERY ” 























The story of the latest and greatest Antarctic exploration 
graphically told by the commander of the expedition. 


‘‘Captain Scott has doue a splendid piece of work; not the least part of it is the production 


of the ablest and most interesting record of travel to which the present century has yet given 
birth. ”’ —London Spectator. 














Jungle Trails and Jungle People 


i + “ ®! Be ay von BY 


CASPAR WHITNEY 


ILLUSTRATED FROM UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPHS 
$3.00 Net. POSTAGE, 23 CENTS 


Remarkable accounts of travel 
and big game hunting in the 
Malay Peninsula, Siam, Su- 
matra, and other parts of the 
Far East. wy te me 


‘If the palm might be awarded to the 
American writer of the most fascinating stories 
and sketches of travel in the by-paths of the 
world, it would go to Caspar Whitney.’’ 

—Cleveland World-News 











THE UNKNOWN SAKAI 
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Free to New = Short 
AN AND C° LT'D ST MARTIN'S Sf LO Stories 


Subscribers THE CENTURY CO-UNION SQUARE NEWYORK 





Obe Christmas Century 


No more beautiful or more entertaining number of a magazine has ever 
been put forth than the Christmas Century. 

Here is Alfred Domett’s Christmas Hymn, *‘ It Was the Calm and 
Silent Night!” superbly illustrated in color by J. C. Leyendecker; here 
are complete stories by Myra Kelly (‘‘ Star 
of Bethlehem,” an exquisite chapter of New 


Ns a Christ- York East Side life), by Alice Hegan Rice, 
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ST. NICHOLAS 


and SANTA CLAUS have been inseparable for thirty-three years. 
Together at Christmas time they have gone into the best homes 
in the land, leaving an influence for good upon the lives of millions 
of boys and girls. “St. Nicholas” is the favorite with Santa Claus 
because it is the best young folks’ periodical published — Santa 
could be fooled one or two years, perhaps, but not thirty-three 
— and the way children devour it proves the rest. Besides, every 
subscription he leaves brings joy not only at the time, but for eleven 
succeeding months. Let Santa Claus this year bring your boys and 
girls a year’s subscription— and put the Christmas number at the 


top of the stocking. 


THE coming year will be a fine one. Send for “A Library in Itself,” in 
colors, which tells all about 1906. Begin a subscription with the December 
number and we will send November free. The subscription will be held 
until Christmas, if you wish, and a beautiful certificate sent to the recipient 
of the gift. Don’t put it off. Do it now! A whole year of joy for $3.00. 
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A Monumental! 


Work Now in 


Press 





Ove IRELAND REPORT on COLONIAL 
ADMINISTRATION IN THE FAR EAST 


This Report (the first volume of which will appear in January, 1906), by MR ALLEYNE 


IRELAND, F. R. G. S., 


will extend to ten or twelve volumes, covering exhaustively the field of British, 


the acknowledged foremost authority on Comparative Colonization, 


French, 


Dutch, and American government in the ‘tropical regions of the Far East, and will furnish 


The Only COMPREHENSIVE WORK in ENGLISH on this IMPORTANT SUBJECT 
IN ITS ENTIRETY THE WORK WILL INCLUDE VOLUMES ON 


BURMA, HONGKONG, BRITISH NORTH BORNEO, SARAWAK, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 


FRENCH 


INDO-CHINA, JAVA, and 


the 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The great value of this work to all students of Political 


Science will be readily 


appreciated in view of the growing importance of the Far Eastern Tropics, both 
in their commercial relations and as an element in International Politics. 


SOME REPRESENTATIVE SUBSCRIBERS: 


The following list of a few of the subscribers who have already registered their order for one or more sets of 


THE 
world. 


IRELAND REPORT will indicate the estimation in which this important work is held in all parts of the 
In addition to these. very many subscriptions have i een received from State and Public Libraries, 


Educational Institutions, Officials, Statesmen, and plivate individuals both in the United States and abroad. 


U.S. Department of State 

U. S. War Department 

U. “5 Department of Justice 

U. Dept. Commerce and Labor 

L ie of Congress 
(Additional to the copies required 

Jor purposes of copyright.) 

U. S. Military Academy 

U.S. Infantry and Cavalry School 

Government of Porto Rico 

Government of the Moro Province, 
Philippine Islands 

Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, A §. A. 

Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, U.S. S. 

Library of Parliament, ots iwa 

Parliament of the Commonwealth 
of Australia 

H. E. Sir Matthew Nathan, K. 
M. G., Governor of Hong-kon 

H. EK. Sir Cavendish Boyle, K. 
M. G., Governor of Mauritius 


a8 ° 


Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M. P. 
Foreign Office, London 
Colonial Office, London 
India Office, London 
British Embassy, Washington 
British Museum 
Royal Geographical Society | 
Royal Colonial Institute 
Minister of Colonies, The Hague 
*; E. eee im Thurn, C. B.. 
M. Governor of Fiji 

Hare aed U niversity 

Yale University 
Columbia University 
Princeton University 
Cornell University 
Trinity College, Hartford 
University of Nebraska 
‘*The Times,’’ London 
‘The Nation,’’ New York 
‘““The Independent,’’ New York 


H. H. The Raja of Sarawak 
H. E. Phya Sri Sahadheb, Vice- 
Minister of Interior, Siam 

Government of Siam 
Government of Burma 
Government of Hong-kong 
Government of Madras 
Government of Bengal 
Government of United Provinces 
a rnment of Ceylon 

Gov't of the Straits Settlements 
Government of Southern Nigeria 
Government of Mauritius 
Government of Selangor 
Government of Perak 
Government of Wei-hai-wei 
Gov't, East Africa Protectorate 
Gov't, Federated Malay States 
British North Borneo Company 

“ The Rangoon Gazette,’”? Burma 
‘The Atlantic Monthly,’’ Boston 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE REPORT : 
From Sir CHARLES BROOKE, G. C. [1. G., Raza of Sarawak : 


“1 feel no hesitation in saying that the Reports will be found very valuable to any one who takes an interest 
in distant foreign governments, of which Mr Ireland has reported clearly and justly.”’ 


From JACOB GOULD SCHURIIAN, LL.D., President of Cornell University : 


‘“ Your work will meet a real need in our literature. ... 
qualifications to make the undertaking one of high character. 


From Sir FRANK SWETTENHA/D, K. C, Tl. G., former Governor of the 


” 


Your Tropical Colonization is a guarantee of your 


Straits Settle- 


ments and High Commissioner for the Federated Malay States : 
“From what I have seen of Mr Ireland and his work, there is no doubt that he will do justice to his subject, 


and I feel great confidence that his facts will be reliable. 


” 


From WOODROW WILSON, LL.D., President of Princeton University : 
‘“I know how interesting and important Mr Ireland’s Report on Colonial Administration is likely to be, 
and I will take pleasure in recommending it to our librarian.”’ 


For Other Opinions of Mr Ireland's Work, See Opposite Page 
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Some Recent Opinions of Mr Ireland’s Work 





The Publishers of THE IRELAND REPORT ON COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION IN THE FAR 
East (described on the opposite page) would call attention to the following very remarkable 
commients of the Press upon Mr Ireland’s last published book, a volume of brief studies in the 
administration of tropical dependencies, entitled ‘‘ THE FAR EASTERN TROPICS,’’ which was 
published by Messrs Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in the spring of 1905. 








The Geographical 
Journal (London) 


[Organ of the Roval Geo- 
graphical Society) 


The Times (N. Y.) 


The Standard 
(London) 


The Times (Zondon) 
The Dial (Chicago, 71.) 


The Springfield 
Republican 


Philadelphia Public 
Ledger 


The Outlook (Zondon) 


The Morning Post 
(London) 


The Washington Post 


The Globe Democrat 
(St. Louis, Mo.) 


The Speaker (Zondon) 





“The author has a claim toa hearing 1f only on the score of his long and 
extensive investigations in the special field he has chosen ; but, as the reader 
soon discovers, this is by no means the sumof his qualifications. Mr Ireland's 
style is conspicuous for clarity of reasoning and expression, and his criticism is 
so eminently characterized by sound common sense and acute observation that 
he should carry conviction to the minds of his readers.” 


‘¢ The clearest, sanest, best reasoned, and frankest investigation 
that has yet been made of American rulein the Philippines.” 


‘Mr Ireland brings to the consideration of American administration in 
the Philippine Islancs a trained mind, special aptitude for analytical investi- 
gation and critical observation, and a lucid pen with which to set down his 
many impressions and considered conclusions.”’ 


‘‘The book is a notable contribution to political literature, It 
is one of the few books, and they are all modern, which deal 
truthfully and with full knowledge with the realities of Colonial 


Administration.” 


‘*The volume belongs to the best type of literature on Colonial Countries. 
‘There is every evidence of careful and painstaking study; and the book has 
the unusual merit of being, on the whole, definite and precise in its state- 
ments.”’ 

‘¢The present rank that Mr Ireland has obtained asa specialist 
in this field is fully deserved, fur he has spent fifteen years studying 
Tropical Colonization at close range, and he writes with notable 
clearness and understanding.” 


‘““The quality of trained and conscientious work shows, even where its 
expression is limited to a few brief chapters. Mr Ireland has at once madea 
contribution to our store of knowledge and has stimulated our sense of re- 
sponsibility as citizens of a ‘ World Power.’ ”’ 


‘¢ The book may be commended for its general accuracy, for its 
directness, for the soundness of its method, and its arguments. 
Mr Ireland’s very sound advice may be commended to all admin- 
istrators in tropical places.” 


‘The volume is crammed with carefully digested facts it is 
admirably designed to stimulate interest in a mass of questions which are 
every day becoming of increasing importance.”’  , 


‘‘Mr Ireland presents his facts inaclear and interesting manner, 
and is logical and convincing. He writes of the Islands not only 
with knowledge of them, but also with an intimat~ knowledge of 
the United States; remarkable and unusually correct for an Eng- 


lishman.” 


“4 forceful stvle and keen vision, enlivened by ready wit, make a subject 
that might seem dry in itself fullof charm and interestin Mr Ireland’s hands.”’ 


‘6 Mr Treland’s qualifications for his task were unique, and what- 
ever expectations were formed of the author of the classicatv lume 
on Tropical Colonization have been fully realized. The articles 
make one of the most valuable studies in comparative adminisira- 


tion that we pos ess,”’ 





As only a limited edition of THE IRELAND REPORT will be printed, 





it is desirable that all who wish to secure a set should register their 


subscriptions at once. 
Full information will be forwarded on application to the Publishers. 





SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, 55 Arrow St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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AFTER FOUR YEARS’ WORK 


the publishers of Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, for the past fifty years the 
standard dictionary of universal geography, announce the early publication of an 
entirely new book, rewritten and reset from cover tocover. Only the framework 
or skeleton of the old book has been retained, together with the system of pro- 
nunciation introduced by that high authority, Dr. Joseph Thomas. 


There are Upwards of 27,000 Additional Titles in 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 


Edited by ANGELO HEILPRIN and LOUIS HEILPRIN 





T is a detailed picture of every corner of the world 

in the 20th Century, with statistics of population, 
productions, mining, manufacture, physical geography, 
explorations, and general history accurately up to 
date. The exceptional qualifications of the editors, 
Angelo Heilprin, of Yale University, and Louis Heil- 
prin, the experienced legicographer, and their corps of 
expert assistants, assure the highest standard of 
accuracy. It is the business man’s geographical 
reference book of the globe; it is an indispensable 
adjunct to the library of every newspaper editor, and 
merits a position in every school and home library. 











ACCURATE UP-TO-DATE PRACTICAL 


‘‘A volume remarkable for the amount of information it contains, 


based upon official data from every quarter of the globe.’’ 
—The Boston Herald 


Gver 2,000 Pages. Quarto. Sheep, $10.00 net 
Half Russia, $12.50 net. Patent Index, 50c. Extra 


Send for Descriptive Circular 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY »~ Philadelphia 
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